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Solomon is not the only man who wrote proverbs. 
Dr. Howard Crosby tells our readers, this week, 
something about Oriental proverbs generally. And 
Dr. William C. Wilkinson gives a fresh aspect of the 
possibilities, good and bad, of personal influence 
every where. 


There is no greater work done in this world, than 
the work of a good teacher. A teacher who puts his 
or her impress upon several generations of scholars— 
and a half a dozen years cover a school generation— 
is an immeasurable power in the world. A teacher 
of more than ordinary note was Miss Nanette Bolton, 
of Pelham Priory, New York, whose memory is 
honored in our columns by Miss M. K. A. Stone. A 
granddaughter of the Rev. William Jay, of Bristol, 
England (whose Morning and Evening Exercises were 
the religious reading in many a family a generation 
ago), she was a teacher for a long series of years, and 
as such she trained a large number of young girls 
from every part of the country. Her work is recog- 
nized widely as a precious life-work, 


Other things being equal, there is always a gain in 
variety. Health cannot be maintained on one kind 
of food ; nor can the mental life be properly sustained 
by reading or thinking along one monotonous line 
only. A mind properly developed, is open to every 
breeze of thought, whether it comes from sunny 
France, from tobacco-scented Germany, or from busy 
England; and it seeks, and finds, food for itself 
in the fields of romance and poetry, philosophy and 
history, science and theology. Even in these days of 





highly developed specialism, no man can lay claim 
to be adequately educated, who does not touch sym- 
pathetically two or more spheres of human knowl- 
edge. For the Sunday-school teacher, there is a 
decided gain in this varied culture. He who must 
teach and influence many different minds, should 
himself have drawn the food for his mental life from 
many different sources, that so he may be possessed of 
something for all. Only so can he put himself into 
sympathy with the many minds of his many scholars ; 
only so can he reach his highest success as a teacher. 


It is not in one age, or in one land, only, that the 
attitude of wisdom has been recognized as the atti- 
tude of child-like receptiveness. In all ages and 
everywhere true wisdom has shown itself in a desire 
to be a learner. Confucious emphasized this truth to 
the Chinese in his day—a day about half-way between 
the period of Solomon and the birth of Jesus. A 
disciple of Confucius quotes him as telling of his prog- 
ress toward this attitude of wisdom. 

“The Master said : 

1. At fifteen, I had my mind bent on learning. 

2. At thirty, I stood firm. 

3. At forty, I had no doubts. 

4. At fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven. 

5. At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for the 
reception of truth.” 

But why wait until one is sixty years old, before 

standing in that attitude ? 


It has been quaintly said, that the world has for 
each heart a million roosts, but only one nest. There 
are plenty of spots where one may pitch his tent for 
a single night, plenty of inns where he may stop as a 
transient guest, plenty of houses at which he may 
visit for a longer or shorter time; but these are 
roosts, not nests; they lack the nest’s security. Of 
any young man it may be true, that “the most dan- 
gerous weapon he can carry is a latch-key ”—of the 
young man away from home it is especially likely to 
be so. For his coming no mother is listening, with 
the whispered prayer that his step may be steady on 
the stair ; for him no sweet home influences are near 
to help in neutralizing the power of evil forces out- 
side. His situation is peculiarly dangerous, yet it is 
frequently unavoidable. Life in a college dormitory 
is a requisite to obtaining a college education, life in 
a city boarding-house is often necessary for the young 
clerk, or journalist, or artisan. What can be done to 
make it safer? Recently in a great city whither stu- 
dents of medicine flock by thousands annually, a promi- 
nent pastor preached a sermon specially to medical stu- 
dents. Clear, logical, exactly fitted to the occasion, it 
was all that a sermon could be; but the few words of 
personal invitation that followed were probably worth 
more to the hundreds of young men present than all 
the sermon contained. “ Young men,” said the pas- 
tor, in substance, “ the hands of unnumbered tempta- 
tions reach out from this tumultuous city life to grasp 
you. You need the sheltering influence of a church 
relationship,—this church will welcome you. You 
often need an older man’s advice,—come to me. You 
need to mingle with home life—at my home you will 
always be welcome.” Did pastors, and college pro- 
fessors, and city employers more often address similar 
words to their chance hearers, or their pupils, or their 





employees, young men away from the home-nest 
might find still an additional security when the dark 
birds of temptation swoop down upon them. 


For ourselves, we need to have the highest standard 
possible; no fault, no failure, to be tolerated as 
admissible in our aim or in our plans. But in look- 
ing at, and in judging, others, we have no right to 
employ a faultless standard ; no right to demand or 
expect perfectness. If only we would bear these cor- 
relative truths always in mind, how much stricter we 
should be with ourselves ; how much more kindly and 
appreciative in our estimates of our fellows. It is not 
that we should then be faultless, but that we should 
be striving to be. It is not that we should see that 
others are more defective than ourselves, but that we 
should recognize their likeness to us in those very 
defects which are so obvious in their character and 
conduct. To see ourselves as we are, and our friends 
as they are, tends to give us a sympathy with them 
which would be impossible if we held them to the 
highest standard, and ourselves to a lower one. It is 
a peculiarity of every writer of a Bible biography, in 
contrast with an uninspired biographer, that the 
former presents his subject, hero or saint though it 
may be, with its human stains and its human failures 
just as they are; so that we are touched by its like- 
ness to ourselves at the lower plane, if not at the 
higher; while the latter, in picturing his hero or 
saint, “is insensibly led,” as a sensible writer has 
said, “ into palliating or explaining away his faults, 
and exaggerating his excellencies, until at last he 
represents him as an impossible monster of virtue.” 
How little help we should gain from the Psalms of 
David, if there were in them no indication or reflex 
of human weakness and human sins! What a gain 
to us there is in the gleams they give of a struggling, 
tempted, sim-beset soul! There is no danger that we 
shall keep our friends aloof from us, by appearing as 
“ impossible monsters of virtue ;” but we are in dan- 
ger of failing to realize that the very faults of our 
friends bring them nearer to us. “ Light and shade 
are as necessary to a character as to a picture,” says 
Aubrey Stewart. Pope speaks of a character which 
is “ fine by defect.” And Teunyson boldly adds: 

“To me 
He is all fault who has no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth.” 
That touch of earth is tu be seen by all who look at us; 
let us not judge others harshly when we see it in them. 





SPEAKING A TONGUE WHICH WE DO 
NOT KNOW. 


Did you ever notice the gradual process by which 
a child gains a sufficient mastery of its own language ? 
First the baby-lips shape themselves into the sounds 
which are easiest—the very sounds which seem to be 
nature’s best expression for the child’s first recogni- 
tion of its own relatedness to those whom God has made 
its guardians. As the child’s intelligence grows, the 
simplest names of the most necessary things are 
slowly acquired; and teeth and tongue and palate 
take part with the lips in developing a clear enuncia- 
tion out of the stammering utterances of babyhood. 
The child’s vocabulary grows as the child has need 
of it. Each new word gained is a monument o/ a 
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childish want. The language which the child uses is 
therefore a language which the child knows so far as 
it uses it. Every single term in it represents some- 
thing which is a vivid reality to the mind of the little 
speaker. 

As the child advances into boyhood and youth, 
another process of education begins, and is henceforth 
carried on, The earlier educating process is supple- 
mented, or even superseded, by the education of the 
schools, The chief teachers of the boy are no longer 
his own wants, his curiosity, the cravings of his own 
free nature for the things akin to it; these give place 
to stern rules, arbitrary symbols, crabbed lists of 
irregularities and of exceptions to general rules, out- 
lines of the knowledge of all things in the earth and 
in the seas. What the bey’s immediate wants prompt 
him to learn, is no longer the chief element in his 
learning ; he reads and hears and speaks of men and 
animals and plants and natural phenomena which he 
never has seen and never will see. He is acquiring 
a new kind of knowledge, which will henceforth exist 
side by side in his mind with the knowledge which he 
has gained by actual experience. 


If now we were to compare the language of a child 
just beginning to speak, with the language of a school- 
boy, we should find that the words of the child are, 
to greater degree, his own, than is the case with those 
of the schoolboy. Every word of the child has a 
lively meaning to him ; the schoolboy’s vocabulary is 
largely made up of arbitrary and empty signs, which 
will only become valuable as they are filled in by 
experience. The schoolboy’s knowledge of words has 
gone ahead of the schoolboy’s knowledge of things, 
and especially of the schoolboy’s knowledge of life. 
One is often startled to hear on the lips of a boy an 
expression or a sentiment which would be quite nat- 
ural on the lips of a man, but which is strangely 
incongruous in the mouth of boyhood. What is the 
secret of it? The boy has simply caught the echoes 
of a language which, as a living language, is current 
only in a sphere into which the boy has not yet entered. 
In other words, he speaks in a tongue which he does 
not yet know. 

This tendency to learn the rote only of a language 
which we do not know, goes with us all throughout 
our whole lives. Words become to us mere algebraic 
symbols—a kind of intellectual shorthand. As in 
mathematics we can work a question to its solution, 
as well with the alphabetic symbols of quantity as 
with the quantities themselves; so the intellect may 
carry on its operations, with symbols whose values 
are only imperfectly known, or not known at all. 
The chorister in a Roman Catholic Church does not 
always understand the Latin of the hymns which he 
sings; but that does not hinder him from reciting 


these hymns as correctly as one who knew the Latin, 


could do. A large part of the arbitrary knowledge 
which we pick up in life, stands on precisely the same 
footing as the knowledge of the Quran, which is cur- 
rent in non-Arabic Muhammadan countries. You 
may enter, for instance, a Malay Muhammadan 
school, and. hear teacher and pupils repeating by rote 
whole sooras from the Qurén ; but your appreciation 
af their zeal for learning will be greatly dampened 
when you come to understand that not one of the 
voluble crowd understands a single word which he is 
uttering. 

If the using of a language which one does not 
know were confined to Muhammadan countries, there 
would be little need that we in America and Europe 
should pay much heed to it. Unfortunately, it is not 
so. Day by day we hear the language of art, of 
science, of philosophy, used by those who have no 
real intuition in these departments of knowledge. 
The technical terms of each department are rattled 
glibly off the tongue ; and none but those who have a 
real vision in that department, know that the appar- 
ent knowledge is only rote-knowledge, and that the 
speaker is talking in a language which he does not 
yet know. It is perhaps largely due to the ease with 
which in these days a surface acquaintance with the 
language of the various departments of knowledge 


can be obtained, that we have so many among us, 
speaking tongues of art and literature and scienee, 
which they do not know. There is nothing to hinder 
a clever boy from mastering the larger part of the 
vocabulary of amy science in a month. 

Nowhere is this speaking of a tongue, which one 
does not know, more glaringly incongruous than 
when it relates to the sphere of religion and of the 
sentiments. Yet here this fault is perhaps more com- 
mon than in other departments of human interest. 
The vocabulary of the highest feelings, of the loftiest 
visions of truth, has been stolen, as it were, from 
heaven ; and it has become the language of common 
life. Words which are sacred, in the loftiest emo- 
tional and spiritual experiences of the soul, are pro- 
faned on the level of vulgar hate and desire. Most 
men’s vocabulary for religion and sentiment is rich 
and lofty beyond their needs; the terms which are 
properly applicable only to great crises of the soul, 
are applied indiscriminately to every passing emo- 
tion; just as a second-class high-school sometimes 
wears the title of a university. It is pitiable, some- 
times, to hear men using the terms of a sphere into 
which they have not entered; all unconscious that 
their very use of these higher terms betrays to the 
accurate observer the fact that the speaker is using 
a language whose meaning has never dawned upon 
him. So the grand utterances of passionate adora- 
tion, of unreserved consecration, and of the profound- 
est spiritual vision, become the commonplaces of the 
prayer-meeting, and are henceforth dead, as respects 
their true meaning, until a new spiritual crisis, and a 
renewed spiritual vision, restore to them their higher 
sense. To many, in all our congregations, the words 
of the hymns which we sing are the words of an 
unknown speech,—known, indeed, in outward form, 
but unknown in life and spirit. There is a “ language 
of Canaan” which is the language of cant; but there 
is also a language of the Promised Land—which is 
not cant; and which can never become cant, so long 
as it is a living instrument for a living spirit. 

Here is a real danger for all of us. If we see that 
others are using glibly a language of religion whose 
meaning they do not know, is it not possible that we 
too may have fallen under the same condemnation ? 
Is it not possible that some time, when our eyes are 
opened, we may see that we have been using, all our 
lives, the unknown speech of a loftier plane of 
religious thought and religious being than that to 
which we have attained, and that in this sense also 
our words may rise against us at the judgment? For 
the peril here is not simply that of a grotesque or 
incongruous use of religious speech (and by speech is 
to be understood the unuttered speech of the thought, 
as well as the uttered speech of the word); but it is 
that we may deceive ourselves, thinking that because 
we use the formulas which have been full of life for 
others, we necessarily share in that same life with 
them. The question regarding these must always be, 
whether we use them as our own language, thoroughly 
understood by us, and thoroughly filled with our own 
life, or whether we are merely repeating the rote 
formulas of a speech which we do not know. 


The only way by which to avoid this peril is to be 
honest with ourselves, and only speak what is genu- 
inely our own. It would be wrong to rest content, 
with the lower speech, when we are called to the 
knowledge of the higher; but it is just as wrong to 
use the higher, when to us it is mere empty words. 
Every phrase of our soul should represent a spiritual 
experience or a spiritual desire ; and each new acquire- 
ment of the higher language, if it is to be a genuine 
acquirement, should be the expression or the evidence 
of a new advance of the spirit. Our words, our 
they are not that, they lack reality, and, lacking 
reality, they have no worth at all. 

As we advance in the life of faith, and attain to 
higher planes of religious knowledge, our speech will 
be conformed to our new standing, just as the speech 
of a child adds to itself all necessary elements as the 
child needs them. As the child needs them; not all 
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at once, and not in advance of the child’s necessities, 
but just when the new need comes, the new word is 
learned. So the spiritual hfe will naturally shape 
for itself, in all its stages, suitable forms of expression, 
and that just as they are needed. Thus sp»ech and 
thought will be filled with life, and will not merely 
be the empty vessels wherein others have borne the 
living waters. Thus the speech which we use will be 
no longer an unknown tongue to us. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


That question of the use of selected portions of the 
Bible, for study or for meditation, is a living one in the 
minds of our readers. The many who find new light 
and cheer each morning in the clustered verses of their 
“Daily Food,” or their “Silent Comforter,” are not 
ready to admit that it is wrong for them to seek this 
gain from a portion of the sacred whole. A writer from 
Missouri wants it borne in mind that there is Scripture 
authority for making use of selections from the inspired 
text. He says: 

Your Notes on Open Letters provoke much thought; while 
you are, by some, taken to task for your views, and for your 
practice of giving parts of the Bible in The Sunday School 
Times. Is it any virtue that you are in accord with Moses, in 
Deuteronomy 6: 9: “And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” Again with Joshua 
8 : 32: “‘ And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law 
of Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children of 
Israel.” Moses and the minister of Moses were not, as far as 
heard from, under the necessity of defending their mode 
of presenting Scripture ; maybe, critics were not born in that 
day. 

It may be added, that the use of detached portions of 
the text has always been justified in the Jewish and in 
the Christian Church. There is a gain in making 
scholars familiar with the Bible as a whole in lesson- 
study and lesson-teaching ; and there 1s also a gain in 
displaying the beauties and the force of particular por- 
tions of the Bible, as they would not be recognized 
unless looked at by themselves. 


“Lord, teach us to pray,” was the request of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. An answer was made to that request, 
and now, after more than eighteen centuries, men difler 
widely as to the nature of the answer then accorded to 
it by our Lord. Many say that the form of prayer then 
given is to be adhered to literally, as a form for all time. 
Others insist that the lesson of that answer is, that men 
should in simplicity and directness make known their 
requests unto God, in their own familiar language. And 
on this point Christians are likely to continue to differ. 
But there is another phase of this question, which has 
long troubled others, as it now troubles a Canadian cor- 
respondent, who writes: 

In social prayer, is it most desirable to use the phraseology 
of Scripture? And, if that does not occur to the mind readily, 
would it be advisable to study the language of Bible petitions 
and devotional hymns, for the purpose of aiding expression ? 
Or may we not safely conclude that owr own words are as likely 
to be effectual as even those of the sacred Book, if they truly 
express the desire of the heart? This is a real question, caus- 
ing some uneasiness to one who has been advised to reform in 
the matter, but who feels such reform would be difficult, if, 
indeed, needful, 

If fixed forms of prayer are deemed essential for pub- 
lic and social worship, then it would seem desirable to 
employ some of the rich liturgies of the ages, which 
abound in Scripture phrasing, and in phrasing cor- 
respondent thereto. But if forms of prayer are not to be 
insisted on, we see no reason why any other language 
than one’s own familiar tongue should be sought for the 
phrasing of one’s thanks and requestsin prayer. Either 
form is, or form is not, essential. There is a show of 
reason for either side of that question; but there seems 
to be no reasonableness in rejecting established or time- 
honored liturgies, and then insisting on a peculiar style 
of phrasing. That is open to all the objections, while it 
secures none of the gain, of liturgical worship. If you 
believe in forms in prayer, take the best forms and stick 
tothem. If you do not believe in forms, be free and 
natural in your address to God. The attempt to pick 
out “sacred words” here and there, and work them up 
after your own fancy in non-liturgical prayer, is too 
much like the sing-song drawling in prayet and exhorta- 
tion, which was formerly so popular as “ the holy tone,” 
and which is still to be heard among the “unlarn’d” 
preachers in some of the pioneer fields. It is a poor 
substitute for cathedral “intoning” on the one hand, or 
for outspoken naturalness in a sensible prayer-meeting, 
on the other hand. 
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NOVEMBER SNOW. 
BY RUTH OGDEN. 


What doth betide? 
Noon holds no truce with night, 
And yet no sound upon this silence falls 
Can it be true 
That these gray city walls 
Environ homes where restless mortals hide? 


Ay, true, my friend; 
Each tiled roof affords 
Secure protection to some sheltered home, 
Where all are met, ‘ 
For none have need to roam 
Beyond the cheer that glowing hearths extend 


’Tis God’s own day, 
And from November skies 
The first fair snow falls gently to the ground; 
All is so still! 
Hark! hear you not a sound, 
As flake crowds flake upon the pavéd way? 


No creak of wheel, 
Nor any wonted noise, 
Invades the si*@ice of the snow-bound street: 
No print of hoof, 
Nor mark of hurrying feet, 
The long white breadths of thoroughfare reveal. 


The sparrows all 
Have ceased their tuneless chirp, 
Wond’ring, mayhap, what mean these missiles fine 
So deftly whirled ; 
Or do they half divine, 
The day is His, who notes the sparrow’s fall? 


O restful day! 
And blessed, restful storm ! 
Whose advent stills this city’s throbbing heart: 
When echoless 
Are street and noisome mart, 
And silence wields an all-unchallenged sway. 





PROVERBS IN THE EAST. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL. D. 


A proverb is a sentence of condensed wisdom. It 
exhibits in a brief way a principle, a sequence, a com- 
parison, which is valuable as a guide in life. The phi- 
josophy of the people (in distinction from thatfof the 
philosophers) takes the form of proverbs. 

The proverb is not necessarily poetical. Poetry is the 
speech of a people’s childhood. It is the language used 
when the facts and movements of nature furnish the 
imagery of the mind, and all passions and emotions are 
expressed through the use of their outward types. The 
poetry of a people’s manhood is the cultivated imitation 
of this primitive nature-talk. But the proverb has its 
birth in the maturer period of a people’s history. It is 
the result of careful observation and thought. It isa 
product, not of the imagination and fancy, but of the 
reflective and reasoning powers. It is the reduction to 
a compact synthesis, of a very extended analysis. The 
nations that have many proverbs are old nations. We 
find them abounding in China, India, Arabia, Spain, 
Italy, France and England. A thorough study of the 
proverbs of a country would reveal very much of the 
character of its people, their view of life, and their moral 
judgment. 

But while the proverbs and the poetry of a people are 
distinct in their essential qualities, yet it is often the case 
that the two elements become intermingled. This is 
peculiarly the case in the Orient, where the marked fea- 
tures of nature, and the stereotyped forms of life, keep a 
people ever young, however old they may be. The wis- 
dom of the proverb will very naturally, under such cir- 
cumstances, wear the garb of poetic expression. 

Many of our Lord’s apothegmatic sentences have this 
double character, as, for example, “ By their fruits ye shal} 
know them,” where the philosophic truth of judging a 
man by his acts is clothed in the poetic language that 
introduces the picture of a fruit-tree. We might adduce 
many oflikedescription A few will suffice. “‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” “A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid;” “‘ Whosoever will be chief, let 
him be servant;” “ Many are called, but few are chosen;” 
“Ye strain out a gnat and swallow a camel;” “ No 
man, when he lighteth a candle, putteth it under a 
bushel.” A collection of all our Saviour’s proverbs 
would most perfectly illustrate the Oriental mind. Ii 
we compare the Oriental proverb with that of an 
intensely practical people like the Scotch, we see the 
great difference. The philosophy remains, but the poetry 
isgone. In Scotland we have the condensed truth nakedly 
put, as “ Mony a little makes a mickle,” the assonance 





here being the only adornment of the propesition. In 
Southern Europe we find a proverb between the two 
extremes, lacking the simplicity of figure which is in 
the Orient, but yet adding to the bald statement some 
metaphor or simile, often of extravagant character, as, 
for example, “ Sometimes the tongue eats off the head.” 


It is very true that we cannot assort all proverbs in 
this way. All kinds may be found in every country, but 
nevertheless there is a national stamp that accompanies 
most of these gems of thought. No one could hesitate 
in fixing the national parentage of ‘“ Be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead,” or “‘ You cut off a dog’s tail close 
behind his ears.’”’ 

In the Orient, where books do not abound, proverbs 
are the literary gold coin, small in size but valuable in 
material,which are generally circulated in market-place 
and divan, and form the treasure of creed and principle 
for the mass of the people. The proverb contains in it 
both authority and argument, and the man is swayed by 
it. His mental and moral worth will depend on the 
amount of this philosophy that he possesses, just as his 
material worth depends on the amount of gold he has. 
It was the glory of Solomon, not only that he exceeded 
all the kings of the earth for riches, but that he surpassed 
them all in wisdom; and it is stated that “he spake 
three thousand proverbs,” and it is especially said that, 
because he was wise, he “set in order many proverbs” 
(Eccles. 12: 9). 

The book of Proverbs is a study for a lifetime. In it 
the poetical form of the proverb is conspicuous. That 
is, comparison and similitude are used very largely in 
the didactic purpose of the author or compiler,—for we 
cannot refer all the proverbs of this book to Solomon, as 
Agur and Lemuel are distinctly mentioned as authors o 
some of them, and the “men of Hezekiah” may have 
mingled others with those of Solomon, making only 
selections from Solomon’s ‘three thousand.” In this 
book every department of life is addressed, and all the 
moral virtues are set forth, while the vices of men are 
treated with severity. So also the infelicities of life are 
depicted, and the wisdom which comes from the fear of 
the Lord is constantly contrasted with the folly to 
which men are prone, and which leads to ruin. Note 
the terse vigor of such proverbs as these : “ As a jewel of 
gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman without dis- 
cretion;” ‘‘ Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, but after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel; ” “As the 
cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful mes- 
senger to them that send him;” “As he that fasteneth 
the stone to the sling, so is he that giveth honor to a 
fool.” The pictures given in these brief sayings would 
abide in the mind when mere didactic disquisitions 
would be forgotten. And here is one of the most valu- 
able features of the proverb. They can be readily stored 
in the memory, and prove to be a supply of practica 
wisdom, usable at any emergency. They are not only 
condensed wisdom, but are therefore portable wisdom, 
standing one in good part when he has no time to look up 
authorities or to reason out a subject. Moreover, they 
are acceptable to the common mind. Where a man is 
not able to pursue an intricate train-of thought, or weigh 
the value of a series of syllogisms, he can at once accept 
the result that is embodied in a proverb by a direct 
assent of his fundamental reason or common sense. He 
knows it is true, though he cannot prove it. He take, 
it and holds it, and is satisfied. Its very form, too, is 
agreeable He loves to handle it. Its point or antithe- 
sis is always fresh. It is a golden saying, and he likes 
to look at its brightness. When truth is thus readily 
grasped, and at the same time attractive in its form, its 
influence must be powerful ; and so we find that the 
proverbs of a country are not only the exponents of a 
people’s character, but also the formers of that charac. 
ter. They are the ‘popular scriptures (though spoken 
and not written) which every one learns, whether he 
will or no, and whose truths imbibed become part of his 
life. For the study of national proverbs and their 
influence, we may refer to Nunez and Santellana for 
the Spanish, to Freytag for the Arabic, Herbert for 
the English, to Agricola for the German, Floris and 
Varini for the Italian, to Oudin for the French, and to 
Sir William Jones for the Indian. 

The Oriental proverb (that is, the Semitic, not the 
Indian) is, as we have said, distinguished by its sim- 
plicity and poetry. It is the child of thought and 
nature, and has no feature of art. It is never fanciful or 
far-fetched in its similes, and yet never dry from absti- 
nence from these. It sees in the trees and streams and 
mountains the refection of eternal truth, and finds it no 
degradation to enter the abodes of humble life, and from 
the daily task or common incident deduce a lesson for 
the soul. It differs from the Occidental proverb as the 
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loose and graceful costumes of the East differ from the 
stiff and awkward garb of the West and North. It has 
the aroma of the rose and the voice of the bulbul, efflu- 
ences to which one naturally yields with delight, which 
need neither advocate nor interpreter. It is a charm of 
the Bible that so much of it partakes of the character of 
the Oriental proverb, that so much of its most important 
teachings fall into the proverbial style. The Sermon on 
the Mount sparkles with proverbial wisdom, and a very 
large part of our Lord’s words assumes this attractive 
form. The apostles, with all their eager exhortation 
and argument, display these brilliant gems of thought 
from time totime. ‘“ Hath not the potter power over the 
clay?” “For meat destroy not the work of God;” 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners” (quoted 
from Menander); “ If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy;” “So fight not as one that 
beateth the air;” “The tongue isa fire;” “Can the fig- 
tree bear olive-berries?” “ Gird up the loins of your 
mind,”—such proverbial forms of figurative language 
abound throughout the epistles of the New Testament. 
The prophets in the Old Testament have often the same 
sententious style of expression, of which the Oriental 
proverb is the type and base. 

In order, therefore, to understand the sacred writings, 
one must, to some extent, enter into the life of the East 
in its naturalness and easy reference to the objects of 
sense. We must assume the mental freedom which 
has always marked those lands of the Semitic race, where 
political freedom has been rarely known, ayif the mind 
compensated itself for the outward bondage by its inward 
liberty. We must sit under the palm or by the fountain, 
and watch the shepherd tending his flock, the maiden 
carrying her water-jar on her head, the bearded patri- 
arch prostrating himself in prayer, the winnowers cast- 
ing up the grain to the evening breeze on the hardened 
earth, the elders sitting in council on the stone divans 
within the gate of the city, the city itself crowning a 
steep height, the line of camels carrying on their humps 
the commerce of the land, the one-roomed house with 
its furniture of a single bushel measure and a lamp, 
beneath whose earth-floor lies hidden the gold or silver 
which the master has gained, the rough stone without 
letter or carving which marks some memorable event of 
death or battle, the vineyards with their rude stone 
watch-towers, and by the roadside the pomegranate and 
the fig on their low and leafy trees. With such a land- 
scape in our mind’s eye, we may sit down to understand 
the imagery which is found in the proverbs of the Holy 
Word. 





UNRECOGNIZED INFLUENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D, 


There is unrecognized influence as well as unconscious 
influence. Unconscious influence is the influence one 
exerts without knowing it. Unrecognized influence is 
the influence one exerts without its being known in its 
true character by others, even by those upon whom it is 
exerted. Of course, influence may be at once unrecog- 
nized and unconscious. Doubtless, such is very fre- 
quently the case; for probably the most of all the influ 
ence that we exert is unconscious influence, and the 
most of all the influence that we receive is unrecognized 
influence. 

Unrecognized infidénce is a subject that never, so far 
as I know, has been adequately treated. Dr. Bushnell 
made unconscious influence the theme of one of his most 
famous, justly famous, sermons. The idea of that ser- 
mon was to discriminate two kinds of influence exerted 
by every man,—one the influence that the man 
intends and labors to exert; the other, the influence that 
he exerts without either labor or intention, even, it may 
be, against both his intention and his labor. Dr. Bush- 
nell very impressively showed how this latter kind of 
influence, the unconscious, is often exerted directly in 
the teeth of the conscious and intentional ; and how then 
it is the unconscious influence, the steady, inevitable 
force of inseparable personal character, that is likely to 
prevail. 

The truth of this representation is not to be gainsaid. 
The solemn lesson of it is to be taken faithfully and self- 
scrutinizingly to heart. I have nothing whatever to 
detract from the wholesome impression that such search- 
ing inculcation can scarcely fail to make on every suit- 
ably sensitive conscience. So far as we ourselves are 
concerned with the influence that we exert, we certainly 
cannot cherish too intense an anxiety to de, in order 
that we may do; to have our character such that we 
shall unconsciously draw people in the direction in 
which we seek consciously to persuade them. “ Uncon- 
scious influence;” it is a most pregnantly admonitery 
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watchword and test with which to challenge and try— 
ourselves and our own characters. 

But there isa danger. The danger is that, what we 
ought to prove ourselves by, we pervertingly use for the 
purpose of proving others. As long as we ask, What is 
the unconscious influence that I am exerting upon my 
fellows? we are safe. As soon as we begin to ask, 
What is the unconscious influence that others are exert- 
ing upon me? we arein danger. Not that we ought not 
jealously to guard ourselves against receiving injurious 
influence, even unconsciously exerted, from others. On 
the contrary, this we are in every way bound to do. To 
such extent we must “judge” our fellow-men, Where- 
in, then, lies our danger at this point? Herein: We may 
be in contact with others whose character is such that 
what in us is evil is brought out clearly to our own con- 
sciousness by the inevitable antagonism of our evil with 
their good. Then to attribute this insurrection of our 
own evil within us to an invasion of “ unconscious” evil 
influence from our fellows, is a temptation of the Devil, 
and an immense peril to our character. The doctrine 
of “ unconscious influence,” in a proper use and appli- 
cation so wholesome and so saving, is thus turned into a 
savor of death unto death to our souls. We are not to 
ascribe the eruptions of evil that, upon occasion, our 
own hearts suffer from within themselves, to an alien 
malign influence unconsciously exerted upon us by 
others, and so justify ourselves in judging those others 
to be evil, That is an abuse and perversion of a most 
edifying doctrine. “Unconscious influence” indeed 
there may be in the case, and the effect may be appar- 
ently evil. But it by no means follows that the uncon- 
scious influence exerted is evil, because it appears to 
produce an evil effect upon us, The evil of the effect 
may be due to ourselves, and not to others. The antago- 
nism between good and evil that has occurred, is far 
from being necessarily an antagonism of good in you, 
with evil in another. How do you know but the evil is 
in you, and not in your fellow? Beware how you com- 
placently say, It is his unconscious influence for evil. 
Better say, Is there not evil in me that has thus been 
found out for my good? 


In short, the true and useful doctrine of unconscious 
influence needs to be supplemented by another doctrine 
equally true, and capable perhaps of being equally use- 
ful,—the doctrine of unrecognized influence. While, on 
the one side, it is quite possible for a man to be exerting 
an influence of which he is himself unconscious, it is 
not a whit less possible, on the other, for that same man 
to be exerting an influence of which you, the observer 
and the subject, are unconscious,—in one word, an unre- 
cognized influence, There is as much of unrecognized 
influence in the world, as there is of unconscious. We 
are all of us receiving unrecognized influence from 
others, and either profiting by it, or taking harm from 
it, without the consciousness, on our own part, of doing 


.so. Jesus was an opulent source of such influence. He 


did not exert influence without knowing the fact him- 
self; but he did exert influence without the facts being 
adequately known by others, even by those upon whom 
the influence was exerted. The influence, that is, of 
Jesus, was not unconscious influence; but it was, to a 
great extent, unrecognized influence. The influence of 
Jesus, all of it good, so far as his own part in it went, 
was some of it good, and sofhe of it evil, so far as 
went the part of those who received it. Such as yielded 
to it, found it good; such as resisted it, found it evil. 
Now if these latter had had the idea suggested to their 
minds, that the disturbance within them, and the rage, 
were due to something wrong in the character of Jesus, 
an unconscious influence for evil exerted by him, what 
a relief it would have been to their consciences, provided 
their consciences were sensitive enough to be in need of 
relief. There is nothing, however, to indicate that the 
opposers of Jesus were in need of relief to their con- 
sciences. They were blind to their own moral state, and 
they hated Jesus without question or doubt. The light 
that was in them was darkness, and how great was that 
darkness ! 

Now the case is not essentially changed, for the disci- 
ples of Jesus, from what was true for Jesus himself. If 
the world hate you, Jesus taught, ye know that it hated 
me before it hated you. This shows plainly enough that 
Jesus expected his disciples, in their contact with the 
world, to draw out and to encounter the antagonism of 
evil. Christians that do not do this, have grave reason 
to question their own character. If they are Christ-like, 
they will certainly live in the midst of antagonism. It 
cannot be otherwise. When Paulsaid, “As much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men,” he clearly implied 
that no effort of our own could hope always to be wholly 
successful, Wherever there is the spirit ef the Devil, 





there the encounter of the spirit of Christ will infallibly 
engender antagonism. If at any point there is no such 
antagonism engendered, the proof is conclusive that 
either there is at that point no spirit of Christ, or else no 
spirit of the Devil. The spirit of the Devil is a very 
penetrating spirit. It is a spirit never completely and 
finally exorcised from any human heart, until that 
heart is sanctified beyond change and beyond tempta- 
tion. As long as sanctification is still imperfect, the 
spirit of the Devil has its access to the bosom, and we 
may be sure uses that access, and enters in. Now, when- 
ever this element of diabolism, sojourning even in the 
Christian, meets the spirit of Christ, there will be war. 
The war is inevitable. But the spirit of Christ is not to 
blame, it isthe spirit of the Devil. Yet with all deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness, the Devil will try to confound 
the light and the darkness. He will play pious, and 
accuse the spirit of Christ of being the spirit of the Devil. 
His diabolical cunning will deceive, if possible, the very 
elect. Let us not be ignorant of his devices. Let us at 
least not be led by him to charge upon the influence of 
Christ,—alas! unrecognized by us,—a disturbing result in 
our own breasts, that is, in reality, due to the revolt 
stirred up within us against that same blessed influence 
seeking the mastery over us for our good,—a revolt 
stirred up by the seditious spirit of the Devil lodged 
unknown in our hearts. 


Unrecognized influence does not in every case con- 
tinue to be unrecognized. We come at length, in many 
cases, to recognize it. Children grow up, and find out 
with wonder, love, and gratitude, not seldom also with 
remorse, that their parents exerted an influence upon 
them, for their good, that, while it was being exerted, 
they never knew. Their parents, perhaps, died before 
they ever told their parents the story of their debt, 
Pastors sometimes exert an influence not recognized 
until after they are gone. Teachers have often to wait 
for the recompense of appreciation and love from their 
pupils. All this cannot be otherwise than it is. We 
are to be content to have itso. Christ knows, and his 
approval does not wait. Let us look to him. Such 
patience of hope, such resting in the Lord, is proper for 
us, so far as we are the ones exerting influence for Christ 
that fails to be recognized by others. But, so far as we 
are ourselves the subjects of such influence, we ought to 
seek to recognize it, {and welcome it. It is sad when 
we live in the midst of an element full of the authentic 
spirit of Christ, and are unconscious of the fact. It 
needs the spirit of Christ in us, to know the spirit of 
Christ in others. Let us make sure that it is not by our 
own defect of the spirit of Christ, that we fail to recog- 
nize the spirit of Christ, perhaps living and moving 
daily in our very presence. Unrecognized influence for 
Christ, let us be thankfully glad to exert. But unrecog- 
nized influence for Christ, let us seek most earnestly not 
to receive. Let us indeed receive all influence for 
Christ; but let us receive it with recognition, and say, 
It is the Lord. The blessing of it then will be double,— 
nay, manifold. To have Jesus with us is much; to 
know him when he is with us, is more. Let us not miss 
the greater blessing. 





AS THE SEASONS CHANGE. 


BY EARLE WHITE. 


As the seasons change, our specific duties change with 
them. As winter approaches, the work of the summer 
must be laid aside, and the special work of the winter 
taken up. 

One of the forms of Christian activity for which there 
is a greater call during winter is that of relieving the 
needs of others less fortunate than ourselves. In spite 
of the excellent work of the various charitable societies, 
in spite also of ‘the fact that so many of the idle and 
vicious manage to make an easy living out of indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, there is always a certain proportion of 
really needy people whose immediate wants, in the line 
of food, fire, and shelter, demand to be met promptly, 
and who require a helping hand to lift them to the 
level of self-supporting labor. ‘The poor ye have 
always with you.” The present winter season opens 
gloomily with respect to trade prospects; and there is 
every reason to believe that the number of really desti- 
tute people will be increased, perhaps largely, in the 
next three or four months. 

Here, then, is a field in which there is room for indi. 
vidual work, as well as for organized work, in the com- 
ing winter, For Christ’s sake, in Christ’s name, let the 
eye be quick to note signs of real distress, and the hand 
be ready to relieve it. And for Christ’s sake, and in his 
name, let the eye be as quick to discriminate between 
real need and feigned need, and let the hand refuse to 
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give aught to support that shameless and professional 
pauperism from which the criminal c’asses are so largely 
recruited. : 





ABOUT “ FEELINGS.” 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


We are rarely conscious how far our “ feelings” con- 
trol our actions, and we are inclined to have small 
patience or sympathy with them in others. But there 
is nothing so potential over human conduct, as what we 
call, for lack of a better word, feelings, and the man 
who would persuade his fellows must take them into 
account. When fortune or education makes a gulf 
between men, the basis for “ feelings” on the less fortu- 
nate side is enlarged, while the Christian courtesy on 
the other needs to be increased in proportion. Now it 
is a curious fact that almost every one dreads to enter a 
strange church. One has a secret, lurking suspicion 
that he is not welcome, and that he is in more than one 
sense a stray sheep. And this dread has a foundation 
outside of one’s imagination in the exclusiveness mani-. 
fested, perhaps thoughtlessly, by a certain class of per- 
sons in the church, who have not learned the duty or 
the art of welcoming strangers to God’s house. I never 
felt this dread myself until the past five years, and it 
was caused by the following incident. While visiting a 
certain city, I went with two friends to a very beautiful 
church to listen to a Friday afternoon lecture. A pla- 
card in the vestibule announced that the seats were free 
on week-days, and invited the people to seat them- 
selves. Modestly we did as we were bidden. Butina 
few moments a stout dame in velvet and diamonds, with 
her daughters, stood at the pew door. “This is my 
seat,” she said, peremptorily. We sat still from 
amazement a second, when she added, “I guess you’ll 
have to move.” 


Of course we moved ; but behold, a few moments later, 
she discovered that she had made a mistake, and that 
we were now in her seat. The chufch had filled up 
rapidly, and she must either remain where she was, or 
crowd in with us. She chose the latter alternative, and 
until the sermon, kept up, with her daughters, a grum- 
bling criticism on strangers who would attend the Lenten 
services, and crowd pewholders out of their seats. It 
happened that one of my friends had been baptized in 
the church, and was one of its communicants during a 
long term of years. A removal to a suburban village 
had severed ties very dear to her; and this reception so 
wounded her, that, at intervals during the service, the 
tears would roll down her cheeks. We were all church- 
members, and were well dressed; one of us was in costly 
garments. How three women, without any church ties, 
and in shabby clothes, might have felt at such treatment, 
it is unpleasant to imagine. 


It is true that the stranger rarely meets such a rebuff 
as this, but that it could happen to three ladies is sug- 
gestive. It is possible that our Protestant worship does 
not cultivate the amenities. There is very little for the 
congregation todo. It is not often that we can join in 
the singing, and so we join in worship by looking sol- 
emn, and shrink from a genial look or smile as if it 
were an indecorum. Asa child, it was a great source of 
wonder to me why, when people read the Bible, they 
assumed a peculiar tone of voice, and when they entered 
God’s house they looked so forlorn, and I have not got- 
ten over the wonder yet. There is a great deal of grum- 
bling in these later days about the failures of the pulpit; 
but I venture to say that St. Paul would have hard work 
to filla modern meeting-house, if at the head of each 
pew sat a dignified head of a family, clad in his Sunday 
best, and looking as impassive and oblivious of his sur- 
roundings as the Sphinx, or as a man in a whole seat in 
a suburban railway train, when ladies are in the aisle. 
Imagine the effect, if, on entering a strange church, one 
of the members, coming in, should invite you to his pew. 
Recall the times you have worshiped among strangers, 
and you will find that you love best to think of the 
places where a look or a smile greeted you. Be as inde- 
pendent as we will, we are, after all, dependent upon, and 
sensitive to, human good-will and kindness, and the 
less fortunate we are, the more we need it. The most 
persuasive force in winning men and women into the 
meeting-house, which should be in the truest sense a 
sanctuary, and God’s house, is not music or eloquence, 
but that love which is learned of Christ, which holds 
one’s neighbor, no matter what his estate, as dear as 
itself, and in its fine courtesy will take account of feel- 
ings which, it should always be remembered, may be 
indices of the pain and deprivation of a man’s life. If 
any church hasempty pews, if any Sunday-school issmall, 
before the pastor is dismissed, or the Sunday-scheol super- 
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intendentis asked to resign, let the members try St. Paul’s 
advice, and be kindly affectioned one toward another, 
and mindful to entirtain strangers. Feelings may not 
be very gracious or large powers; but they are the springs 
of living, and human love can sway them, even toward 
Christ. 





SISTER “SAINT PETER.” 
BY LIZZIE Ss. MATTHEWS. 


In that quaint old town of the South-west, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, I started out one bright spring morning 
to call on some strangers,—to hunt them up as well; for 
they lived in a part of the city with which I was some- 
what unfamiliar. 

“On the corner of San Saba and Hidalgo streets,”— 
such was the address given me. Most of the streets had 
received a name not a great while previous to the time 
I speak of, only in anticipation of the coming of “ postal 
delivery ;” but many of them tumbled abruptly into the 
river, and lost both identity and direction when they 
struggled out on the other side; and many others ter- 
minated in a patch of woodland or an open common 
containing only a few scattered houses, and so lost all 
resemblance to their original nature as streets. “In the 
rear of the hospital,’”—so my instructions went on. I 
therefore took that general direction, pondering, the while, 
as to how I was to find the corner of two streets, in an open 
meadow, “ browsed by deep-uddered kine,” and mean- 
dered by the purling waters of the San Pedro (a creek), 
crossed in one place by a rustic bridge, and in several 
others by planks for the accommodation of pedestrians ; 
for such was my indistinct recollection of the locality, 
Just then there stopped in front of me, from a cross- 
street, a black-robed “ Sister of Charity.” Judging from 
her direction that she was one of those who served at 
the hospital, I quickened my pace, and with a pleasant 
“ good-morning,”’ asked information as to the place I 
was seeking, ““San Saba? Hidalgo?” She had never 
heard of them. “They must be very near you. Do you 
not live at the hospital?” I said. Yes, she lived there. 
The streets were very near, maybe; she did not know. 
She spoke with a strong French accent. A fine benevo- 
lent face showed beneath the snowy bonnet. 

“T presume you are then a stranger here? ” I said. 

No, she had been in the city fifteen years; but her 
duties confined her so closely, she knew only the two 
principal streets, on which she sometimes had business. 
“But come with me,” she said; “ perhaps some of the 
other ‘sisters’ are better informed’ than I, and can give 
yeu assistance.” 

I gladly assented, telling her I had long contemplated 
a visit to the hospital; for I had heard of the tender 
care which the sick received there, and, as I was far 
from all my relatives, it was my intention, in case of 
serious sickness, to go there for nursing. She then 
introduced herself as the “ Mother Superior,” sister St. 
Pierre; or, as she interpreted for me, and evidently 
expected me to call her, “Sister St. Peter.’”’ I could 
not repress a smile that a woman should have selected 
such a name;* for, of course, it was of her own election 
when she “ took the veil;” and I thought that if saints 
ever smile in heaven—and I doubt not they do—Peter 
himself must have smiled at the compliment,—a smile, 
though, of gratification, as well as amusement, for I 
knew her to be a woman truly devoted to good works; 
one of whom the chief physician in the city had said 
that she was almost a surgeon, and had often been his 
assistant in difficult operations, handing always the 
right instrument at the right moment, without being 
told, as if by instinct. 

But time and space fail me to tell of my visit to the 
hospital. Of the poor sufferer in the general ward who 
had just borne the amputation of a limb; of the quiet 
retired rooms for patients who were able to pay; of the 
sisters rubbing knives and washing dishes in the dining- 
hall, while one read aloud from the “Lives of the 
Saints; ” of the marriage which had taken place among 
the orphans under Sister St. Peter’s care; and of how 
she had walked up the church aisle with the bride, and 
“given her away,” “because she had no father, you 
know ;” of the charge she gave to the groom to be 
always tender and considerate towards his wife on this 
account; of how she gave them both employment for 





*“ Sister St. Peter” isa Roman Catholic “ namein religion.” When 
the vows of “sisterhood” are assumed, each of the new sisters 
assumes also &@ new name, which is called her name in religion. 
Thus, when several young ladies take the veil together, one may take 
the name “Sister Mary of St. Peter,” another “Sister Mary of St. 
Joseph,” a third “Sister Mary of St, Ignatius,” In such cases the 
saint's name—St. Peter, St. Joseph, or St. Ignatius, as the case may 
be—is the distinctive part of the sister’snew name, Hence the oceur- 
Temce of apparently masculine names in the sisterhoods of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Tux Epiros. 








regular wages, and settled them in a room “just there 
in the yard,” under her eye and care; of the. queer 
courtship that preceded the marriage, which took place, 
with the permission of Sister St. Peter, in her own little 
bare-floored parlor, with the “doors wide open,” as she 
was careful to tell me,—these and many other things, 
we saw and talked of; and through all I was impressed 
with her human sympathies, her loving heart, her 
humble piety, and the deep consecration of her life. I 
could not help wishing that “Saint Peter” had many 
such namesakes., 

The time came for me to go. I told her I was a 
Protestant. “Ah! well,’ she said, “I am sure these 
divisions are of man, not of God. In heaven we shall 
know no such differences.” As she let me out at the 
back gate, in order that I might be nearer the supposed 
locality of “San Saba and Hidalgo streets,” and asked 
me to “say a prayer” for her sometimes, I felt, and | 
told her so, that I should consider it no small privilege 
to be remembered in her prayers. 





TAUGHT BY GOD’S HAND. 


Iw Memory oF NaNetTTe BOLTON, OF PELHAM PRIORY. 
ENTERED INTO REsT, AUGUST 6, 1884, 


BY M. K, A. STONE. 


Taught by God’s hand, she was a workman skilled 
To lay foundation-stones of character, 
Whereon yet many daughters after her, 
In Christ’s dear name, a fabric fair should build. 
“Hid in the shadow of his hand ”’ while here, 
“A polished shaft” from out his quiver drawn, 
She aimed against all falsehood, coward-born ; 
And through all love or loss strong in God’s cheer, 
Made good her right to chosen name of “ friend.” 
What welcome to the Father’s house more dear 
To her than theirs whom love’s behest would send 
With greeting jubilant—as drawing near, 
Eowed with her golden sheaves, earth’s mission done, 
She entered into rest so richly won. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_~._—_—_— 


TENDER AND TRUE. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


“ But I can’t,” said Floss, shaking her brown, tangly 
curls, and puckering up her forehead. Her teacher 
smiled. 

“Where did you find that word, Floss? In the Bible?” 

“You know what [ mean, ma’am. You have to say 
polite things, sometimes, that are just a little-tiny-bit 
not true.” 

“When, Flossy?” 
puzzled curly head. 

“Why, if somebody comes to see you when you’re 
just going out to play; or asks youif you think her 
dress is pretty, when it’s, oh! ever so homely.” 

“‘ But can’t you think of any way to be polite and tel! 
the truth at the same time, my little girl? [I should be 
very sorry for you to be rude, because that generally 
means being unkind and thoughtless; and I should be 
very sorry to think you were deceitful, too.” 

“*Deceitful!’ O Miss Merton!” and Floss looked 
very sober. 

“When you say, ‘ Glad to see you,’ and don’t mean it.”’ 

“ How can I help it, ma’am, without being impolite? ” 

“Suppose you are glad to see her?” 

“But I’m not, you know.” 

“Suppose you try very hard to be glad, until you 
really are?” 

Flossy pondered a moment. 

“ Just remember that grown-up people and all, whether 
they are cross or pleasant, are Christ’s little children. 
Think how he loves them; how you would pity them, 
and, perhaps, love them, too, if you had to care for them 
and comfort them,—even the disagreeable ones,—when 
they were crying about something, or had fallen down 
and were badly hurt, or very sick.” 

“ And about the—that horrid dress with’ yellow spots, 
ma’am?” 

Miss Merton saw that she had a particular case in 
mind; but she said nothing, except that “she would 
leave that for Flossy to find out by herself.” 

Floss walked home slowly from Sunday-school, thint- 
ing hard all the way. 

The very next afternoon she was invited to take a ride 
at five o’clock with a lady who lived near by. At half- 
past four there was a loud ring at the front door-bell. 
Filossy’s heart sank, as she glanced at the clock, and at 
her hat and sack lying on the sofa. 


And Miss Merton stroked the 


Yes; it was Sue 
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Marlowe, who was sure to stay an hour at least, and 
probably wanted to be invited to tea, Sue’s own tea- 
table, Flossy happened to know, was not a particularly 
pleasant one, Still it seemed as if she might have 
chosen some other afternoon. 

Flossy started slowly down stairs, when all at once 
her lesson of the day before came into her mind. 

“Oh, dear!” she said to herself, “ what shall I do?” 
Then she remembered Miss Merton’s suggestion, and 
began to hurriedly think something like this: “ Oh, you 
poor girl! I’m so sorry you don’t have good times at 
home, and your father stops at the saloon on the corner 
and is cross to you,—and, oh! if you had tumbled down 
and bumped yourself awful, and mud on you, and —” 
there she was at the front door. All this had been the 
funniest jumble possible, you see, but she was in sober 
earnest ; and by the time she was shaking hands with 
forlorn little Sue, Flossy had really forgotten her own 
disappointment, and found herself saying, eagerly : 

“ How do you do, Sue? Come right up stairs. I’m 
real glad to see you.” 

Sue stared a little at the warmth of her reception, 
which, to tell the truth, was apt to be rather cool, 
and followed her hostess up to the sitting-room, Miss. 
Rand, Flossy’s mother, was sitting there with some sew- 
ing, and greeted the new comer cordially. Within ten 
minutes Sue looked up, and with a little pathetic hesita- 
tion in her voice, asked : 

“Do you like this dress, Mrs. Rand? Mother says it 
isn’t fit to wear to school, but it’s the best I have. So 
I wanted to ask you. Father bought it for me ’most a 
year ago, before—before—he—had so much trouble.” 


Flossy swallowed hard, as she saw her schoolmate’, 
lip tremble when she spoke of her father. Then she 
waited to hear what her mother could say about that 
dress. 

“The spots are a very pretty color,” said Mrs. Rand, 
in her pleasant way. “I think God must like yellow, 
because he made sunshine that color, and so many 
pretty flowers, too,—dandelions and buttercups and 
daffodils, and lots of others, all yellow as gold. If this 
were mine, I should call it my ‘sunshine dress.’ ” 

How pleased she looked! Flossy had to admit that 
every word her mother had said was strictly true. But, 
lest she should give a wrong impression, Mrs. Rand 
added : 

“ Perhaps it would be better for school use if some of 
the sunshine was put out for awhile. It’s a little too 
bright for a school-room as it is now, though it’s very 
nice for home. Let me seeif I can fix it.” And in two 
minutes she had one or two soft brown ribbons pinned 
and tied on, as bow and sash, in a way that quieted 
down the whole dress. 

Flossy was delighted. “I see!” she said to herself. 
“If you’ve got to find fault with anything, you must try 
to make it right, right off, and then you can honest and 
truly say it’s right.” 

It was easy to make resolutions, but hard to keep 
them. Still, the little soldier did pretty well in her 
endeavor to be both “ tender and true” that week. Her 
worst trial was when an elderly lady of her acquaintance 
met her at the gate one day, and began to criticise her 
manners, as she was always inclined to do. Then she 
reminded the little girl that the front of her mother’s 
house needed painting, and the garden “didn’t look 
very thrivin’,—did it?” All the time she kept talking 
and talking in this unpleasant way, Flossy was longing 
to get off, and trying to tell the truth and not be rude, 
until it seemed as if she must break down altogether; 
when something saved her. What do you suppose it 
was? A glove. A rather rusty, dusty, rumpled glove 
that dropped from the cross old lady’s hand as she 
talked. And what touched Flossy’s heart, just at the 
right moment, was, that the glove was black. She 
glanced at the dingy bonnet and dress, and remembered 
that they were mourning, worn for an only son, who 
had died two years before, and for whom the old lady 
had shown the only tenderness of her life. In a flash, 
Floss remembered the Widow of Nain, and how Christ 
said “ Weep not,” —he always pitied people who cried |— 
and with the thought came a rush of tender feeling. As 
she picked up the shabby glove and restored it, she 
looked up with a light in her eyes that could net be 
mistaken, and said sincerely, “Do come in and rest a 
little while, you must be so tired. We shall be very 
glad to have you.” 

So that little fight was won, as all good fights are sure 
to be, if we keep on trying long enough. It was a very 
bright face which the little scholar presented to Miss 
Merton the following Sunday. And as she told of her 
confiiets during the week, she whispered, “I thimk I 





found the way to do it, ma’am; and—i’ll try!” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_@———— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1884. | 


1. October 6.—Sol auc Ging David. .........ccccccereserees 
2 October 12.—David’s Charge to Selomon 1 Chron, 22: 619 
& October 19.—Solomon’s Choice sesvesssesecceecereesee) Kings 3: &18 
4. October %.—The Temple Bullt.................. sed epantidivectiieds i Kings 6: 1-14 





.1 Kings 1 : 22-36 









6. Novernber 2—The Temple Dedicated saciid 1 Kings 8: 22-36 | The words of the wise are as goads ow 12: 11). 

6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Solomon........... cud Kings 10; 43 | Understandest thou what thou readest? ... guide me (Acts 8: 30, 31). 
7. November 16.—So0lomon’s Sim... ooo ccesecesneeesneees 1 Kings 11: #13 | {{, Hearing the Lord’s Voice: 

8. November 23.—Proverbs of Solomon..... Prov. 1s 1-16 


9%, November 30.—True Wisdom .- Prov. 8: 1-17 

10, December 7.—Drunkenness ...Prov. 23: 2-35 
il, December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Piepaure postingeoteae iinet Kecles, 2 1-13 
12, December 21.—The Creator R ed... Eccles, 12; 1-14 
13. December 23.— Review. 








LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1884. 
PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

LESSON TEXT. 

(Prov. 1: 1-16.) 

1, The Proverbs of Sol’o-mon, the son of Da’vid, king of 
Is’ranel, 

2. To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words 
of understanding ; 

3. To receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judg- 
ment, and equity ; 

1, To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion. 

5. A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a 
man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels : 

6. To understand a proverb, and the interpretation; the 
words of the wise, and their dark sayings. 

7. The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of knowledge : bué 
fools despise wisdom and instruction. 

8. My son, hear the-instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother: 

9, For they shalt be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck. 

10. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

11, If they say, Come with us, let us lay wait for blood, let 
us lurk privily for the innocent without cause : 

12. Let us swallow them up alive as the grave; and whole, 
as those that go down into the pit: 

13. We shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our 
houses with spoil: 

14, Cast in thy lot among us; let us all have one purse: 

15. My son, walk thou not in the way with them ; refrain thy 
foot from their path : 

16, For their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed blood. 


TITLe: 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson ToPic: Wisdom in Wisdom-Seeking. 
1. For the Wise Man to Read, vs. 1-4, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. For the Wise Man to Hear, vs. 6-9. 
3. For the Wise Man to Shun, vs. 10-16. 
GoLpEN Text: The fear of the Lord és the beginning of 
knowledge.—Prov. 1:7. 





Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—Prov. 1: 1-16. Wisdom in wisdom-seeking. 
T.—Prov. 1: 17-33. Unwisdom in wisdom-deserting. 
W.—Prov. 3: 1-20. Following wisdom's leadings. 

T, —Prov. 4; 1-27, Shunning unwisdom’s leadings. 

F, —Psa.1: 1-6; 2:1-12. Results of wisdom-seeking. 
$.—Dan, 12: 1-13. Rewards of wisdom-seeking. 

§,—1 Cor, 2: 1-16. Responsibility of wisdom-seeking. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FOR THE WISE MAN TO READ, 
1. The Proverbs Teaching: . 


The proverbs of Solomon... To know wisdom instruction, 
He spake three thousand proverbs (1 Kings 4 : 31, 32 
The preacher . . . still taught the people intowiedge ' xcoles. 12; 9), 
Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister (Prov. 
ad mone in proverbs... but shall tell you at y (John 16: 25). 
A a oa profitable for tenshine. for reproof, for instruction 


ra Proverbs Enlightening: 
1, The Unlearned. 
To give subtilty tothe Seton 
The testimony of the Lord . wise the — (Psa. 19: 7), 
Thy word... giveth understan cing to the simple ( 119; wa 
Wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein (Isa. 35 ; 
2. The Young. 
To the young man knowledge and ee. 
Come, ye children ... I will teach you (Psa. 34: 
Kemember now thy ‘Creator in the days of th youth _ 12:1). 
All thy children shall be taught of the — (Isa. 
the younger men likewise exhort (Tit. 2: 6). 
. The 4 nel of Solomon are very good —, though Solo- 
mon himself was not always a very good ma 
. The proverbs of Solomon were lessons from ry wise man's expe- 
rience; he isa wise man who heeds them. 
. The proverbs of Solomon were more than mere human lessons. 
God's voice speaking through them gives them authority. 


4, The proverbs of Solomon furnish excellent instruction to the 
— e-minded, the simple-hearted, and to those who are simply 
careiess. 


. The proverbs of Solomon advise young men wisely how not to 
sow their wild oats. 
. The proverbs of Solomon warn young men authoritatively how 
to receive the good seed into their hearts. 
. The proverbs of Solomon are old, many of them are familiar, 
most of them are ; no one of them, however, but will do 
wise than the very freaheat two 


rg ln a tu 
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II, FOR THE WISE MAN TO HEAR, 


1. Hearing Produces : 
1, Increased Knowledge. 
A wise man will hear, and will increase learning. 
If now thou hast understanding, hear this (Job 34: 16). 
Through thy commandments, ‘ast made me wiser (Psa. 119: 
I understand more . .. because I keep thy precepts (Psa. 119: 1 ). 
2. Quickened Perception. 


_ To understand a proverb... words of the wise... dark say- 
ings. 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp (Psa. 49 : 4). 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 
Behold, the fear of ~~ Lord, that is wisdom (Job 28 : 28). 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning Psa. 111 : 10). 
The conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God (Eccles. 12 : 13). 


il. Hearing the Parent’s Voice: 

1, Enjoined. 
Hear the instruction of thy father . . . of thy mother. 

They hearkened not unto the voice of their — A Sam, 2: 25). 

A fool despiseth his father’s instruction (Prov. 1 

Hearken unto thy father . .. despise not thy ae (Pro 22). 

Children, obey your parents Yu the Lord: for this is right titph; 6:1). 
2. Ennobling. 


They shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head. 


She shall give to thy head an ornament of grace (Prov. 4 : 9). 
Sons . as plants . daughters . . . as corner-stones (Psa. 144: 12). 
Whose adorning ... be the hidden man of the heart (1 Pet. 3 : 3, 4). 
1, A wise man will hear a good deal more than he talks. The Lord 
had an object in making men with one mouth and two ears. 
2. A wise man will hear and increase py Unless he has some 
such object he might as well not hear at al 
. A wise man will hear, and learn, and the first thing he learns 
will be to love and fear God. 
4. A wise man will soon learn that the love and fear of God make 
up the alphabet of knowledge. 
6. A wise son will never get too wise to heed his father’s advice or 
oe ipaten, loving, unselfish words that come from his mother’s 
ea 
6. A wise son who keeps a love unweakened for his brother-man 
whom he hath seen, and for his heavenly Father whom he hath 
pena go is safe from going astray in outward conduct or in in- 
w e. 


III, FOR THE WISE MAN TO SHUN, 
1. Shunning Sinners’ Enticements: 
My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 
With much fair speech she caused him to yield (Prov. 7: 21). 
Take heed that no man lead you astray (Matt. 24: 4), 


Let no man deceive you with vain words (Eph. 5 : 6). 
Let no man beguile you in any wise (2 Thess. 2: 3). 
il. Shunning Sinners’ Company: 
If they say come with us... let us lurk for the innocent. 
Come not into their secret; unto their pee | (Gen, 49: 6). 
They gather themselves ther . Tt mark my steps ( 56 : 6). 
Nor Xeandeth in the way of sinners (Psa. 1 
Enter not into Fog of the wicked: (Prov e 14). 
—_ - fello with the unfruitful works of darkness (Eph. 


iil. Shunning Sinners’ Plotting: 
Let us swallow them up alive as the grave. 


Depart, I pray you, from the tents of these wicked men (Num. 16: 26). 
Depart from me, therefore, ye bloody men . 139 ; 19). 
One sinner destroyeth much good (Eccles, 9 > 
Let them not say, We have swallowed him up ( 85 : 25). 
IV. Shunning Sinners’ Covetousness: 
We shall find ali precious substance... fill our houses with 
spoil, 
Thou shalt not covet ... any thing that is thy poy age a 20:17). 
If riches increase, set not your heart upon them (Psa. 62: 10). 
Woe unto them that join house to house (Isa. 5 : 8). 
Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness (Luke 12 ; 15), 


V. Shunning Sinners Altogether: 
My son, walk not thou in the path with them, 


That walketh not in the counsel of the ungodl Op. 
I have refrained my feet from every evil way tae tis 119: 

Flee out of the midst of Babylon (Jer. 51 : 6). 

Come ye out from among them, and be ye _ (2 Cor. 6 : 17). 

1, “ My son,”"—how can any reps man with these words ringingin 
his ears turn his back on his home training, on his father’s pray- 
ers, on his mother’s God, and go forth into sin’s far country to 
spend his money in riotous living? 

2. “ My son, if sinners entice thee”’—and sinners will entice thee. 
What peril there is to the young life of to-day from bad literature, 
bad companionship, bad habits, who save God can estimate? 

8. “ My son, ifsinners entice thee, consent thou not.” You cannot 
prevent the approach of ~eed you can resist it. You have God’s 

ove; win the Devil's res 

4, “My son, walk not thou pr the path with them.” You will some- 
times feel lonesome, Pent will often be unpopular. Heed not 
that. No company is better than bad company; a certain very 
broad and 79 way ends in the pit. 

6. “ Refrain thy foot from their path.” There is a certain narrow 
route, much veered at, much neglected, much derided, but on 
which there was never an accident, and the terminus is heaven. 
Be truly wise; choose that. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GUIDES FOR THE YOUNG, 

1. The Words of God: 

God instructing in godly porerente co. $1 : 18). 

God instructing in his law (Josh. 8 

God urging the young to remember ‘nis (Eccles, 12:1; | Lam. 3: 27). 
"s promise to teach the young (Isa. 54 . 13; Mal. 4 6). 

God fulfilling his promise of instruction (1 Sam. 3 19). 

God's promise to strengthen the young (Jer. 1: 7, ": Acts 2 : 39). 

God's warning through the apostle (Tit. 2 ; 6), 


2. The Word of God: 


Cleansing the young man’s way On 119: 9). 
Bringing salvation to the young (2 Tim. 3: 15). 
Supplying knowledge and discretion (Prov. 1: 4). 
Urging obedience (Prov. 28 : 7). 

3. The Words of Christ: 
The preciousness of childlikeness (Matt. 18 : 4, 5, 10). 
Christ’s welcome to little children (Matt. 19: i4: Luke 18: 16, 16). 
Christ blessing little children (Mark 10: 15, 16). 
Christ’s provision for the children (John 21: 15). 
Christ's presence with the children (Mark 9: 42). 
Christ's example as a son (John 19: 26, 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


There is little use in attempting to locate the composition 
of the book of Proverbs at any definite date in Solomon’s 
life. From the nature of the case, such a collection—or col- 
lections, for there are several collections in the book of Prov- 
erbs—would be the work of years. Acting under divine 
inspiration, Solomon may have made selections from the 
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sucient proverbs which were current among the people, as well, 
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as frem those preserved in Hebrew and cognate Rieeiiiaass 
or, as the popular opinion goes, he may himself have been 
the author of all the proverbs, as well as their editor. From 
the first book of Kings (4: 32) we learn that Solomon spake 
“three thousand proverbs;” the Hebrew word there trans- 
lated “ proverbs,” is the same as that which stands at the 
beginning of the book of Proverbs, and which serves as 
its title. 

The word “ proverbs,” however, is hardly an adequate 
renlering of the Hebrew. The Hebrew word means that, 
and more. Literally, it means “similitudes;” and it covers 
not only “ proverbs” in our sense, but also‘ parables,” “ fables,” 
and “obscure sayings.” The Septuagint renders the word 
both by “parables” and “ proverbs;” and as a matter of 
fact, a large proportion of the “ proverbs” in the book are 
“similitudes.” See, for instance, the series in the twenty- 
sixth chapter. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


These verses contain (1) the title and design of the book 
(vs. 1-6) ; (2) the true source of wisdom and the best earthly 
guides to it (vs. 7-9); (3) dissuasion from yielding to the 
enticement of sinners, which is its opposite (vs. 10-16). 

Verse 1.—Proverbs: The primary signification of the origi- 
nal word is similitudes, whence it is frequently translated 
“ parable,” as in Ezekiel 17 : 2; 24:3, the parable of the 
two eagles and of the boiling pot. Other illustrations from 
the Old Testament may be found in the parable spoken by 
Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. 9:7, etc.), by Nathan 
to David (2 Sam. 12: 1, etc.), and by Jehoash to Amaziah 
(2 Kings 14:9). It is also used in a wider sense of ornate 
discourse, in which a theme is illustrated by striking figures, 
or at least by appropriate and well-chosen expressions, as 
when it is applied to the discourses of Balaam (Num. 23: 
7, 18), or of Job (Job 27:1; 29:1). It is also applied to 
proverbs as brief sententious utterances, either because their 
lesson is frequently in a figurative form and conveyed by 
means of similitudes, or because it is a general statement 
deduced from and designed to embrace within its scope a 
great number of similar facts.—O/ Solomon: The question 
here arises whether this first verse is the title of the whole 
or of a part of the book to which it is prefixed. The book is 
composed of three principal sections (chaps. 1-9; 10-24; 30- 
31); thesecond and third having titles of their own, namely, 
10: 1, “The proverbs of Solomon;” 25: 1, “ These are also 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king of 
Judah copied out.” From this last statement it appears that a 
fresh selection was made of Solomon’s proverbs in the reign of 
Hezekiah, and added to the collection previously existing. — 
The second and third sections of the book consist mainly of 
proverbs in the strict sense, embracing commonly but a 
single verse, and each complete in itself, having no connec- 
tion with those that precede or follow. The first section is 
in this respect quite dissimilar from the others. Its contents 
bear a greater resemblence to connected discourses, commen- 
datory of true wisdom, and designed to enforce its salutary 
lessons. Such discourses, however, as well as proverbs 
strictly speaking, are naturally included under the term here 
translated “ proverbs,” as has been already explained. Some 
have thought that the three great divisions of the book con- 
stitute three successive publications made at distinct periods 
of time. A more probable opinion is that the original pub- 
lication consisted of the first two sections of the present book, 
namely, the compilation of Solomon’s proverbs in chapters 
10-24, to which chapters 1-9 were prefixed as an appropriate 
introduction, as some think by an editor after Solomon’s 
time; as others, with better reason, suppose, by Solomon him- 
self. This title then belongs primarily to chapters 1-24, 
characterizing it as the production of Solomon. It was 
retained unaltered after the addition of chapters 25-31, 
because it answered equally well as the title of the entire 
book thus enlarged. We learn from 1 Kings 4: 32 that 
Solomon spake three thousand proverbs. Either these were 
not all committed to writing, or, at any rate, they were not 
all included in this book. These are all which were incor- 
porated in the divine standards of Israel’s faith and life. 
They are called “ Proverbs of Solomon,” from the fact that 
the great mass of them were uttered by him, though chapter 
30 contains the words of Agur, and chapter 31 those of King 
Lemuel, which were added probably by the “men of Heze- 
kiah,” who, doubtless, were either prophets themselves, or 
acted under prophetic sanction. Similarly it has been con- 
jectured that 22:17 and 24 : 23 are subordinate titles, char- 
acterizing 22: 17 to 24 : 22, and 24 : 23-34 as “ words of the 
wise,” sayings of other wise men, which are here appended 
to Solomon’s own by himself or by some other person. Solo- 
mon is further denominated in order to identify the person 
beyond all possibility of confusion or mistake the son of Dovid 
and king of Israel. The form of expression is worth noting. 
It is not “king of Judah and Israel,” as it would have heen 
natural to say after the schism had occurred, and Israel 
became the designation of the ten tribes; but Israe! is here 

Verse 2.—To bnew wiedem and instruction: This states the 
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design of ||\!s eollection of proverbs, the purpose for which 
it was pe .red, and the aim which should be kept constantly 
in view Ly these who use it, that they may come to know, 
etc. It is not a knowledge merely intellectual and theo- 
retical which is intended, but one that is praetieal likewise. 
The mind should be informed, the heart regulated, and the 
life controlled by these sacred maxims; all this is implied 
in a real, genuine knowledge and true acquaintance with | 
them. The wisdom here proposed is not a speculative phi- 
losophy ; it is not to be confounded with extensive learning 
and scholarship; it is the practical ordering of the life in 
the best manner and to the best ends. These are two points 
of view under which we may contemplate a given course of 
conduct; is it right? and is it wise? The law of God deals | 
with the first of these: it tells us what is right; it speaks of | 
duty and of obligation. But the path of rectitude may be 
commended to us from the consideration that it is wise as 
well as right; it leads to the best results; it is promotive of 
our true and highest welfare. This is the function of these 
proverbs, embadying, as they do, the lessons of experience | 
and the counsels of inspiration.—Jnstruction: Means here, 

not the act of teaching, but that which is taught, and is 

accordingly substantially equivalent to wisdom, only it indi- | 
cates more distinctly the agency of a teacher in imparting | 
it—To have intelligence of intelligent sayings: The verb and 
epithet are from the same root. Some understand this to be 
a fresh particular, as though the meaning were that by this 
study their wits would be so sharpened that they would be 
able to comprehend all other wise maxims. But it is a 
poetic parallel, simply repeating in other words what had 
been said already.—The intelligent sayings, or words of 
understanding, referred to, are the proverbs of this book, 
which give expression to and convey to other minds the 
intelligence from which they have sprung. 





Verse 3.—To receive the instruction of wisdom: Namely, that 

which wisdom imparts and which imparts wisdom ; and this, 
it is immediately explained, in the sense in which it is here 
used, does not relate to matters destitute 6f moral quality, 
but belongs to the sphere of moral obligation. It is tanta- 
mount to or identical with justice or righteousness, conformity 
to the standard of right—Judgment : Which is primarily the 
act of a judge who passes sentence, is also used of any act 
which carries into effect the decisions of the law, and is co- 
incident with its requirements.—Equitv: Is that which is 
exactly right, and conformed to the relations in which men 
stand. 
Verse 4.—The verbs thus far employed, “ know,” “ per- 
ceive,” “receive,” denote the acts of men influenced by these 
proverbs. The verb in this verse indicates that the proverbs 
themselves willdo. Give subtilty : Or, acuteness, a deep insight 
and thorough understanding to the simple, the inexperienced ; 
literally “open” or accessible to every inflence, and there- 
fore peculiarly liable to be led astray : the parallel expression 
in the next clause is “ young man,” to whom they will impart 
knowledge and discretion, so that he shall both know what to 
do, and how to do it. The redundancy and repetition is not 
empty verbiage, but is designed to impress the truth more 
strongly. 

Verse 5.—But it is not only the young and unwary who will 
be profited by these proverbs ; they have lessons even for the 
most advanced. A wise man may hear and increase learning: 
This will be the sure result if he listens to them properly. 
—An intelligent man will acquire guidance: The original word 
properly denotes the steering or management of a ship: he 
will learn how to direct his course over the sea of human 
life. He will not suffer the vessel to be turned aside from its 
proper course by treacherous currents or contrary winds, he 
will safely avoid all perils, he will show himself a skillful 
navigator. 

Verse 6.—There is here a return to the infinitive construc- 
tion, as in verses 2-4. Zo understand proverb and poesy, words 
of wise men and their enigmatical sayings: This has been 
understood to mean that the practice afforded by the use of 
this book would enable men to understand all other proverbs 
and wise maxims, however figuratively expressed or obscurely 
stated. But it rather means that the possession of this book 
would afford to men the opportunity of understanding the 
proverbs, etc., which it contains. The terms which follow 
“proverb” are descriptive synonyms. The word which I 
have ventured to translate “ poesy,” occurs in but one other 
passage (Hab. 2: 6), where, as here, it is associated with 
proverb (parable) and enigma, and the impassioned invec- 
tive which is there put into the mouth of the nations is first 
called a parable, from its figurative dress, and then an enig- 
matical poem (Authorized Version, taunting proverb), from 
its poetic form, and its having a meaning deeper than that 
which lies upon the surface. It may, in the passage before 
us, denote the poetic character of the proverbs. The Author- 
ized Version renders it “ interpretation,” and in the margin, 
“an eloquent speech;” some take it to mean that which 
requires interpretation, is difficult to understand; others 
from a root meaning “shine” to obtain the sense, brilliant or 
polished discourse; others still, that which is involved, 
requires thought to unravel and discover its full intent. 
— Words of wise men: The book contains not only the maxims 
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ef Solomon, but those of other sages (22; 17; 24; 28) which 


 Sekemon adopted, or which others, who were authorized to do 
60, added to his. 


And it is not necessary to suppose that all 
which bear the name of Solomon, originated with him. He 
has not improbably incerporated the observations and say- 
ings of others with his own, giving all in his own language. 

Verse 7.—The first maxim ‘following the title utters the 
keynote of the entire book, and a sentiment expressed else- 
where in almost identical terms (comp. 9: 10; Psa. 111: 10; 
The fear of Jehovah is that reverential awe of 
him which is synonymous with true piety and leads to filial 
obedience. It is not a vague dread of the infinite Deity, con- 
sidered as unknown and unapproachable, but a child-like 
reverence for him who has made himself known as Jehovah, 
the God of his people, the God of revelation, and the God of 
grace.— Beginning: The margin has “the principal part.” 
The pious fear of God is an indispensable preliminary to all 
correct knowledge, so far as concerns the practical govern- 
It is the initial step in such 
If the heart is in 
a state of rebellion against God, the mind is necessarily 
He must approach moral and 
spiritual subjects with a devout and reverent heart, who 
would gain any correct appreciation of them.—Fools: Trans- 
gressors against God’s law, and rebels against his authority 
are called “sinners,” as (v. 10) when we think of the statute 
that they disobey and the obligations that they violate; 
“wicked,” when we think of their corruption of heart and 
life; and “fools,” in view of their utter disregard of their 
own true interests. There is no folly so egregious as that of 
disobeying God.— Have despised: This seems to mean, not 
only that it is a characteristic of fools to despise true prac- 
tical wisdom, that they habitually do so, and they are fools 
who do it; but the past tense of the verb suggests the further 
idea that their present character is the result of past dis- 
regard of wise counsels, They became fools, and confirmed 
themselves in folly, by their contempt of good instruction. 

Verse 8.—My son: It is not necessary to suppose that 
Solomon here has immediately in view his own son Reho- 
boam, and that the book was prepared primarily for his use. 
It is the language of a teacher to his pupils, for whom he 
feels a paternal regard, and shows that the young (v. 4), as 
the most impressible and hopeful class, were prominently 
regarded. They are directed, im accordance with the 
requirement of the fifth commandment, to their parents as 
their best earthly guides—Hear: Listen attentively, and 
with the purpose of obeying.—Jnstruction: The word 
properly includes both teaching and correction, the entire 
compass of paternal government and discipline, to which the 
young are exhorted to be obedient and submissive.— Forsake : 
Or, more exactly rendered, “thrust away,” “reject.” Do 
not repel the kindest of all kind counsellors, an affectionate 
and pious mother. The anxious solicitude and urgency with 
which she presses her counsels upon the children of her love 
are well expressed by the original term, which implies not 
mere neglect or abandonment, but the active resistance, on 
the part of the child, which is necessary, if he would escape 
her salutary influence—Law: The radical signification of 
the original word is “teaching,” or “guidance;” its constant 
usage, however, shows it to denote authoritative teaching or 
law. It is also invariably used of the law of God, unless a 
few passages in the book of Proverbs are exceptions, as that 
now before us (3:1; 4:2; 6: 20; 7:2; 13:14; 31: 26), 
{“ Manner of man” (2 Sam. 7: 19), should be “law of man;” 
God had graciously regulated his conduct toward David by 
the law of love and kindness, which men are bound to obey 
in their dealings with one another.] But these need not be 
exceptional. It is réally a mother’s injunctions regarded as 
coincident with the law of God, based upon it, repeating and 
enforcing it, to which children are here exhorted to take 
heed (comp. Eph. 6:1). It is here assumed that parents 
will be what a father and mother should be toward their 
children. It is inexpressibly dreadful and unnatural when 
they abdicate their proper function, and forfeit the respect 
and obedience which is due to the parental relation; when, 
by precept or example they urge their children to do what 
the law of God forbids, and thus compel them, if they would 
obey God, to refuse obedience to those whom God has com- 
manded them to honor. 

Verse 9.—These will be the most graceful and becoming 
of all personal decorations (comp. 3: 22; 1 Peter 3: 3, 4). 
Ornament: Literally, wreath or chaplet.—Of grace: That is, 
graceful, beautiful. 

Verse 10.—Resist the persuasions of evil companions; 
learn to say No. 

Verse 11.—The illustration here given is that of solicita- 
tion to join a band leagued together for murder and robbery. 
But the same principle applies to all enticements to evil, though 
less gross and revolting. For blood: That is, forthe purpose 
of shedding blood.— Without cause is to be connected with the 
preceding verb, “lurk without cause,” covertly watch their 
chance to attack those who had done them no harm, and 
deserved no such treatment from them; others render the 
Hebrew word “in vain,” and connect with the word that 
immediately precedes, “innocent in vain,” 
shal! not protect them from our assault. 

Verse 12.—The form of expression contains an allusion te 


whose innocence 





= =— 
the fate of Dathan and Abiram (Num. 16: 30), to whose 
destruction the suddenness and completeness of their over- 
throw is tacitly compared (comp. Psa. 55: 15; 124: 3), where 
“quick” in the Authorized Version means “living;” and 
“pit,” or “hell,” is the same word here rendered “the 
grave;” namely, Sheol, that is, the place of departed spirits. 
Others adopt a different construction of the first clause of 
this verse, and translate: “ Let us swallow them up as Sheol 
(swallows up) the living.’”— Whole: In a sound condition, in 
the fullness of their strength, so completely are they taken 
unawares; others render, “even the perfect,” and under- 
stand the expression of their moral character as equivalent 
to “the innocent” in verse 11.—Pit: A poetical expression 
for the grave or for Sheol. 

Verse 13.—The inducement held out for participation in 
the crime is the plunder to be obtained. 

Verse 14.—Thou shalt cast thy lot among us: You shall have 
an even chance in the division to be made of the spoil.— One 
purse: All .the profits shall be common property, in which 
you shall have precisely the same claim as any of the rest. 

Verse 15.— Walk not thou in the way (comp. Psa. 1: 1): 
Have no association with them; do not engage with them in 
their unhallowed enterprises. The poetic parallel adds to 
the emphasis of the dissuasion. 

Verse 16.—The reason given is the criminality of their 
course. The iniquity, which they ask him to perpetrate, 
ought itself to deter him from any further intercourse with 
them. 


— 





THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


I. Who was the author of the Book of Proverbs? This is 
our earliest question; and indeed, it is the easiest to answer. 

We are not to understand that the wise king, whose name 
these sayings bear, wrote the whole of them, any more than 
we are to believe David composed all the psalms. Other 
persons are mentioned in both cases as having contributed. 
It may even be that Solomon found some of these quaint 
verses, now included with his own, floating around in the 
popular remembrance or tradition, and only fashioned and 
framed the expression of them. In one instance, he openly 
credits his father with having been of great help to him in 
his childhood (Prov. 4: 1-4). 

II. What is the purpose of the Book of Proverbs? This 
is our next question, and to this the reply is given (vs. 1-6). 

The great moralist, Johnson, once in conversation, when 
asked concerning knowledge as a valuable acquisition, said 
that, if he could learn how to make a loaf of bread merely 
by the turning over of his hand, he should certainly turn 
his hand over, although he had no reason to suppose he 
should ever need to become a baker. It ought not to bea 
shame for a young person that he is ignorant; he is to blame 
only in case he has had the chance to grow wiser, and has 
neglected or refused to improve his opportunities, Now the 
gathered and concentrated wisdom of almost every people in 
history is to befound in its maxims, its aphorisms, its by-words, 
and its adages—what are all together called its proverbs. 
Most of them contain a vast and profound experience. At 
any rate, these sayings in this book are designed to give the 
uneducated all the advantage of others’ learning, and the 
young allthe help contained in the reflections of the aged, 
who have been over the ground before them. 

III. How are we to understand the Book of Proverbs? 
These two brief verses, that come next in the chapter, con- 
tain the entire secret of interpretation, and really, therefore, 
might be considered the wisest utterance in the volume 
(vs. 7, 8). 

1. We must pray God for light all the time. For the 
proverbs are definitely religious. It is only a devout and 
pious heart that can fully enter into the depth of their 
meaning. %t is well to lay stress on one singularly strong 
word here: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge:” one cannot so much as make a start, unless 
the Lord gives his help. 

2. We must study their meaning diligently. He is to be 
reckoned among the “fools” who despises wisdom of so 
exalted a reach. It is related of the great Gregory, that, 
when he was only fifteen years of age, he was invited, 
according to the custom then, to read aloud for some ecclesi- 
astics while they were eating their noon meal. After the 
prayer, he gave a chapter from the Latin Bible. One of the 
guests, Boniface by name, famous even then, was so struck 
with his manner, that he exclaimed, “ You read well, my 
child, if you do but understand what you are reading.” 
Then the boy, who mistook the commendation as only a 
compliment to his pronunciation of the old dead language, 
answered that he would read it overagain. But the stranger 
demanded that he should give the sense in his own form of 
speech. So abrupt a call abashed him utterly, as indeed it 
might in such a presence. Then Boniface repeated the pas- 
sage in German, and expounded it afterwards, to the supreme 
delight of them all. Thus deeply and rapidly the words 
sank imto the mind and heart of the lad; and at once he 
planned to give up friends and fatherland, to join himself as 
a traveling pupil to the preacher; so he gave his lite to the 
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study of the Seriptures and to prayer. That is the way in 
which this child became Gregory the Great. 

3. We must work the wisdom of what we learn into our 
conduct. An Eastern proverb says, “One cannot drive a 
straight furrow except with a straight eye.” These sayings 
of Solomon and the others were inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
They go very much beyond what mere sagacity could find 
out. And in no one thing do they evidence that they came 
from God more clearly than in their practical bearing. 
The councils are to be lived up to, as fast and as far as one 
has gone inthe understanding of them. This is true of all 
parts of the Bible. When a text is explained, even in the 
pulpit, the hearers ought immediately to put the doctrines 
into practice. Once a man met his neighbor just coming 
away from church. “Is the sermon done?” he inquired. 
“ No, indeed,” replied the thoughtful listener; “it has only 
now been preached; the doing of it comes afterwards by 
ourselves,” 


IV. What is the value of the Book of Proverbs in its 
moulding influence upon character? For our reply to this 
new question, we can put with one verse here two or three 
others that come afterwards (v. 9, and ch. 3: 21-24), 

1, We all think much of refined manners, and gentle 
manly graces in demeanor. Not many years ago, Rufus 
Choate was asked his opinion of what some one called 
“Young America” He made no direct reply; but, as if 
quoting a favorite bit from the ancient classics, he said: “A 
letter of the younger Pliny gives a vivid and not very 
flattering picture of the youth of his day; it may have an 
application even in ourtime.” And then he slowly repeated 
the words, which may be translated thus: “ At once they are 
wise; at once they know everything; they reverence no one; 
they imitate no one; they are content to follow themselves 
as examples.” 

Now it is not too much to assert that no young person in 
this republic, who will modestly accept the teachings con- 
tained in this one volume of inspired Proverbs, need fail of 
growing in every grace and attraction of polite and prudent 
behavior which men or women, cultivated and courteous, are 
wont to admire. For the wonderful thing in these counsels 
of the wise king is their almost infinite variety. There was 
a boy just at home from school once, to whom, as he started 
to go back again, an aged relative—a woman who would 
have been called one of the salt of the earth—made a pres- 
ent of this book in a volume by itself. She asked him to 
open it often, to study it constantly; for, as she told him, it 
had a verse for every case in the life of any young man, Now 
he was a quite lively and amiable creature, and he answered 
in a witty way, “ Would it tell me how to handle my knife 
atthe table?” And the kind Christian gentlewoman, who 
may have been watching a little, quietly quoted: “Put a 
knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to appetite” (cli. 
23: 1-3). 

2. But this is not all: mere improvement in manners does 
not exhaust the power of these sayings. They will go 
straight to the heart of any one who needs help in his 
religious experience. The figure employed here is exquisite. 
No adornment is considered in all the East superior to the 
garland about one’s head, or the chain around one’s neck, 
with which a prince decks his favorite servant, or even his 
queen. The Iloly Spirit works rare and beautiful excellence 
in the character of every young Christian who seeks and 
follows the truth revealed in God's word. 


V. Now there remains only another question to be asked : 
Why is there, to young people, a special necessity of the 
Book of Proverbs? The answer is, There is a special temp- 
tation with a consequent peril of downfall, to them all 
(vs, 10-16). 

1. The enticements are many: Wherever there is a sinner, 
there is invitation to wrong. 2. The appeal is to our strong- 
est passions: we dislike rich and proud people. 3. The 
promise is of a great reward: little risk, great*gains. 4. 
The deceit lies in the proffer of generous companionship; 
share and share alike. 5. The disaster is irretrievable: the 
end is murder and ruin of one’s soul. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 





The preverbs of Solomon (v. 1). Solomon was wise enough 
to use proverbs —similitudes, likes, compact and telling say- | 
ings which would make clear in a sentence a truth about | 
which a volume might be written. A great many men are 
just wise enough to write full books, or extended sermons, or 
long letters, but are not wise enough to put the same truth 
“in a nutshell.” The nearer a man is to Solomon’s wisdom, 
the nearer he is to the ability to speak after Solomon's pro- 
verbial style. Here is a hint to teachers and preachers and | 
authors and editors. If any of you know enough to write or | 
to say a long thing, try to know enough to write or to say a | 
short thing. You could do this, if you were as wise as Solo- 
mon, 

To know wisdom and instruction ; to perceive the words of . 
unlerstandiny iv 2). To begin with, Solomon wanted his 
readers to know wisdom when they saw it; and that is more , 


than most persons know. It requires a good deal of wisdom 
to be able to know what is wisdom, and what shows wisdom, 
Not every person knows wisdom from pretension, knows 
instruction from mere talk, knows whether a book is worth 
reading, or a sermon is worth hearing, or a talker is worth 
listening to. If Solomon’s Proverbs will help us in that line, 
they are worth studying by all of us. 

To receive the instruction of wisdom (v. 3). Even when we 
know what wisdom is, it doesn’t follow that we are ready, or 
that we are willing, to receive it. It requires wisdom to 
know what is wisdom. It requires more wisdom to realize 
that wisdom is worth receiving, when it is fairly before us. 
It requires grace as well as wisdom to take wisdom in as our 
own possession, after we know what it is, and after we know 
that it is best for us to receive it. If there is help in this 
line in the Proverbs, that is another reason for our laying 
hold of this book. 

To give subtilty to the simple (v. 4). To give insight to the 
child-like, to give wisdom to one who is ready to receive 
wisdom; that is the idea of Solomon. It is not to give wis- 
dom to the one who knows a great deal, but to give it to the 
one who feels that he knows very little, and who wants to 
learn more. There is a chance for all of us in this direction 
—if we will be child-like, and willing to learn. 

A wise man will hear, and will increase learning (v. 5). He 
will increase in receptiveness. He will hear and will grow 
in a desire to hear. Being wise, he will be always a learner. 
That is the point of that saying. A wise man would rather 
listen than talk; would rather learn than show knowledge. 
And the more he learns, the more he wants to learn; the 
more, also, he does learn. It is he who wants to learn, who 
does learn. All of us need to learn; do we always want to 
learn? 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge (v. 7). Not 
being afraid of the Lord, but standing in awe of the Lord, is 
the beginning of knowledge. He who is self-confident is not 
in a state to begin to learn. Thinking that he is pretty well 
supplied, he has no prevailing desire to be better supplied. 
But he who stands awe-struck and abashed, in a sense of his 
nothingness, before God,—he is in a good state to take a start 
in the learning line. Not in self-confidence, but in humility 
and a sense of want, is the uniform attitude of the pursuer of 
wisdom. 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (v.10). Sinners will 
entice you ; but that is no harm to you. It is a harm to them, 
but not necessarily to you. There is no sin in being tempted 
todo wrong. The sin is in consenting. The enticing, the 
other ones are responsible for. The consenting, is your affair. 
“ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” There 
are ten volumes, a hundred sermons, a thousand editorials, 
and ten thousand parental admonitions, wrapped up in that 
proverb. You will do well to carry that proverb along with 
you, and to use it, as well. 

If they say, Come with us, let ws— (v.11). And that is just 
what they will say! They are saying the same thing now 
that they said in Solomon’s day. ‘That very thing will be 
said, by some of them, to every boy and every girl, and to 
every man or woman, who is studying this lesson. And when 
they say it to you, don’t say that you’ve been taken unawares 
by it. 

Cust in thy lot among us ; let ws have one purse (v. 14). Com- 
monly, that is said by the fellows who have less in their 
purses, than they suppose the other fellow has. The ones 
who go in for an equal division, are generally the ones who 
expect to make something by that division. The prodigal 
son could find more who would divide with him when he had 
plenty of money, than after he came to be sharing husks 
with the hogs. But even if the enticers had money, it is none 
the less a temptation to evil, when they ask an innocent 
and a manly young man, or an innocent and a womanly young 
woman, to be sharers with them in their lot. Not what one 
might seem to make by it, but what one would be sure to lose 
by it, is the point for the tempted one to look at. 

Walk not thou in the way with them; refrain thy foot from 
their path (v.15). There is a world of wisdom in that prov- 
erb. A whole volume might be written on the course to be 
pursued while you are in the company of sinners; show- 





ing how far it is safe to go along their path, what can be 
done with impunity, and what must be shunned, in the line | 
of their couduct. But this short preverb obviates the need | 
of such a volume. Keep clear of the whole concern! If you 
will do that, you needn’t trouble yourself about the details of 
agreement or disagreement with their practices. Solomon 
did know how to give good advice. If he had only followed 
it, what a man he would have been! None of us can coun- 
sel as wisely as he could. Almost any of us could improve | 
on his way of living up to his wisdom. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Last week we studied about “Solomon’s sin” There is no | 
need of those who live in glass houses throwing stones, and | 
yet it would have been refreshing if Solomon’s life had been | 
such, that our lesson to-day would have had for its title | 
“Solomon's Repentance.” Alter sin, nothing is appropriate 


saving repentance. Since, however, the king gave no sign 
of repentance in his life, we shall have to do the best we can 
with what he did give us. Example would have been better 
than precept; but since the example is lacking, we may 
take the precept, and then learn a lesson from his example 
by way of contrast instead of comparison. Following this 
line of thought, our lesson will fall under two heads, as 


follows : “ 


WISE waik. 


I. Wise Talk.— Wise talk is a good deal better than noth- 
ing. Though Lord Bacon was an inexpressibly mean man, 
his essays are fine, and, rightly used, are very helpful. The 
same is true of Solomon. In our text he speaks of three 
things: (a) Godly fear. “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge.” This maxim did not originate with 
Solomon. Long before him, Moses had given utterance to 
the same truth. “This is your wisdom and your understand- 
ing in the sight of these nations” (Deut. 4:6). So, too, the 
Psalmist had said (Psa. 111: 10). The whole history of 
Israel had borne steadfast witness to the truth of these words. 
Notice how the text says: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” It is the very portal and first step of 
wisdom, without which, indeed, there can be no true wisdom. 
Had true wisdom consisted in wise talk, then of all men, 
Solomon would have been the wisest. The theories of the 
Hebrew monarch are well-nigh perfect; but true wisdom, as 
he himself says, does not consist in right theory, but in right 
action. Not in theories about, but in actual exercise of, 
godly fear, lies the beginning of wisdom. Thousands upon 
thousands of Sunday-school scholars to-day could direct a 
Chinaman in the way of salvation, who themselves have 
never yet put their own feet into the narrow way that leadeth 
unto life. In theory, they are wise; in practice, foolish. 
But he who is wise in theory but in practice, foolish, is fun- 
damentally not wise, but a fool. Many a drunkard to-day 
will quickly tell you where the path of safety for himself 
lies. “Im total abstinence,” he will say. And then in half 
an hour you may see him again entering the dram-shop. 
His talk is wise, his walk wicked. (6) Parental reverence. 
How perfectly beautiful are verses 8 and 9! How many 
human wrecks would be avoided were this wise counsel 
heeded. In this very school, how much of evil would at 
once cease, were children only to reverence and obey their 
parents in the Lord. One of the crying evils of our day is 
found in the irreverent way in which children act toward 
their elders. They damage themselves by their disobedience, 
and forfeit the “ ornament of grace,” and the golden “chains 
about thy neck.” Next to the evils of strong drink may be 
placed the evils that arise from filial disobedience and ingrati- 
tude. They turn the paradise of home into a purgatory, 
and blight the happiness of both parents and children. 
What was it that David said to Solomon in Lesson II.? 
Alas that Solomon should talk so wisely about filial obedi- 
ence, and then walk so shamefully! It makes one feel like 
calling back through the centuries to the king, “ Physician, 
heal thyself.” (c) Saying No. “If sinners entice thee, con- 
sentthou not.” Ifevery man in the world simply carried out 
his own evil impulses, and refrained from trying to enlist 
others in sin, much wickedness would disappear. But evil 
impulses multiply themselves by evil influence, which in 
turn becoming an impulse propagates itself farther. Had 
Solomon been as-bold as Daniel in saying “ No,” he would 
have been saved from much sin. The teasing by his idola- 
trous wives, led him to say “ Yes” to their sinful requests. 
The whole aspect of Jerusalem was changed by the utterance 
of that one word, “ Yes.” Had “No” been substituted for 
“Yes,” no idolatrous shrines would have loomed up on the 
hill-tops around Jerusalem. “No” and “Yes” are small 
words; but they stand for inward choices which lead heaven- 
ward or hellward. Two young men are tempted for the first 
time to drink. One says “ No;” the other, “‘ Yes.” If you 
look ahead ten years, you may find as the result of this 
small difference, that the one lies in a drunkard’s grave, and 
the other “dies the death of the righteous.” 

II. Wise Walk.—lf Solomon’s wise talk had been backed 
up by a wise walk, it would have been wellnigh irresistible. 
But if we must have one of these good things alone, we pre- 
fer wise walk. Joseph gave very little advice in his life; 
but his walk before God has stimulated thousands upon 
thousands as all Solomon’s talk could not do. The three in 








| the fiery furnace never said a word that has come down to 


us, excepting what was involved in their saying and doing 
“No.” Daniel acted “ No” towards evil with mighty power, 
and the thrill of determination aroused by his wise walk 
has run down all the centuries. A living personality is 
always more potent than a mere precept; and the living per- 
sonalities of those who said “ No,” and then lived up to what 
they said, is a thousand-fold more potent than mere good 
counsel which the giver himself fails to carry out. “Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I com- 
mand you?” says Christ. It is wise to call him Lord, but 
wiser far to act toward him as Lord. Wise talk never saved 
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any man. Only a wise walk can save. 


Not the prayer- 
meeting talker, but the home walker, is the genuine man. 

In Solomon’s case we see that wise talk can exist without 
wise walk. But the reverse can hardly be true, unless g 
man be a deaf-mute. Wise walk produces wise talk, and 
when these go together a man becomes a tower of strength 
to all with whom he comes im contact. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Proverbs of Sélomon.—What is the meaning of the word 
“proverb”? A proverb is a saying, something put in a few 
words easy to remember, a short sentence full of meaning. 
The saying, “ Waste not, want not,” is a proverb; can you 
think of any other? What i is our lesson to-day called? It 
means then, the sayings of Solomon. For what is Solomon 
mostly remembered now? Who made him the wisest man? 
What kind of sayings would you expect from a wise man? 
Then what kind of proverbs would you expect Solomon’s to 
be? If your scholars are old enough, try to excite in them 
a desire to find out more than our lessons will give of Solo- 
mon’s writings ; tell the number of his songs and proverbs, of 
the three books of the Bible which he wrote. Even little 
children will be interested to know that the book of Proverbs 
contains more than one thousand of Solomon’s wise sayings. 
They are not many of them words of praise, or of prayer, like 
the Psalms, but sayings wise and true and helpful in all 
the work of life. It is about every-day work and ways, 
about rich and poor, the king and the child, about plowing- 
time and harvest, the snow and the cold, about birds, bees 
and honey, even about the spider and the little ant. 

Why were the Proverbs Written ?—=Was it God’s plan to let 
all of Solomon’s great wisdom be only for himself and those 
who heard him speak? He taught Solomon to speak and to 
write these sayings to teach ‘others, to help them to know 
how to be wise, how to do right, how to be true, how to live 
day by day, how to be busy and sweet-tempered, to be honest, 
to give a soft answer. They will make the simple wise, and 
give to the young knowledge and judgment, if they only will 
hear and try to receive instruction. 

For whom were the Preverbs Written ?—For everybody 
who is willing to learn, but most of all for the young. The 
wisest judge can find words of Solomon’s which will make 
him a wiser and }, ser judge ; and the tiniest child can under- 
stand some of these wonderful sayings, spoken or written 
three thousand years ago. If you only look through the 
book of Proverbs, you will find very often in the beginning 
of a chapter or a verse, “ My son,” or “ My children,” or 
“Hear, ye children,” and you will be sure that the young, 
more than all others, were the ones whom Solomon wanted 
to teach. In his wisdom he knew that childhood was the 
time to learn: that if he only could make the children wise 
and get his proverbs in their hearts, so they would live by 
them, they would be safe. Do you want to have some of 
Solomon’s wisdom? You know when children first go to 
school, and learn to spell, they must learn their A B C. 
Just so the wise old teacher left us a few words to teach the 
very beginning of all knowledge. You can tell it in the 
golden text. Have it recited. 

What do the Proverbs Teach ?—Solomon was not the first 
one to say that the fear of God is the beginning of knowledge, 
although he said it twice over in the Proverbs. Solomon 
must have known that in a psalm of praise were almost the 
same words, “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Long years ‘%before that psalm was sung, perhaps 
before the Lord appeared to Moses, a man who was perfect 
and upright, talked about wisdom, and said that God himself 
had declared, “ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” 
Solomon in this lesson gives two rules how to be wise. Print 
them on the blackboard. 


— 
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FEAR THE LORD. 
OBBY YOUR PARENTS. 


ow 


What is it to fear the Lord? Did Solomon mean to be 
afraid of God, whose eye always sees and his ear hears 
every word? Adam and Eve in the garden were afraid, and 
tried to hide from the Lord. Why? That was not the kind 
of fear which David meant when he said, “ The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him.” What is 
the Fifth Commandment? Did you ever think that to hear 
and obey you father and mother is to be wise, and to have the 
fear of the Lord? Paul, who was a wise teacher, says, “ To 
obey your parents in all things is well pleasing to the Lord.” 
Do you not thank him that he has made the beginning of 
wisdom something so plain and so easy for a child to do? 


What do the Proverbs Teach Against ?—Selomon taught three 








things we are not to do: Forsake not, Gonsent not, Walk not, is there no excuse for our yielding to temptation? (v. 17; 


“ Forsake not thy mother’s law ;” he says fools despise instruc- 
tion, but if you weuld be wise, do not forget nor disobey your 
mother. In olden times it was a mark of honor to wear gems on 
the head and chains around the neck. Solomon says to obey 





your eis will Il make your life and behavior as beautiful 
to others as the gight of gold and gems. “Consent not when 
sinners entice.” ho enticed Eve? Did she consent? Say 
No, when evil companions try to persuade you to do wrong. 
Sappese Solomon had said no, when his wives wanted 
him to serve other gods. Alas, after a life in the fear 
of the Lord, he learned in sorrow some of the sayings 


‘he left. What will you do when sinners entice? “Walk 


not in the way with them.” Say No, and go away. 
When a companion begins to persuade to wrong, remember 


your mother, say No, and get away as quickly as a bird’ 


would fly from a net or ‘trap spread in its sight. David, in 
the First Psalm, begins with calling the man blessed, who 
walks not with the wicked. Carefully call back, from the 
children, each division given above, and question freely, in 
various ways, to be sure it is understood. Explain and 
teach a prayer of David’s, having it repeated until under- 
stood, and committed to memory: “Cause me to know the 
way wherein I should walk.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Saviour! teach me, day by day.” 

“Tt passeth knowledge; that dear love,” 
“T hear thy welcome voice.” 

“Yield not to temptation.” 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Which of all Solomon’s works was the most enduring and 
wielded the widest influence? (Title.) What is the key to 
exact and philosophic knowledge? (Golden Text.) 

What are the distinctive characteristics of the five sections 
of the’ book of Proverbs? From which sections are our 
three lessons in the book chosen? How many proverbs did 
Solomon speak? (1 Kings 4: 32.) What is a proverb? 
How do each of the sections open? (Prov. 1: 1; 10: 1; 
25: 1; 30: 1; 31: 1.) What does every truly wise phi- 
lanthropist desire to make others know? (v. 2.) What good 
does he hope to accomplish by making men know the right 
and best way? (v.3.) When men refuse to receive gospel 
truth into the heart, do, or do they not, perceive its 
true value? What was Solomon’s ultimate purpose in giv- 
ing proverbs to men? (v. 4.) What is God’s object in 
giving them tous? When willa wise man cease his inquiry 
after knowledge? (vs. 5,6.) What is the first and funda- 
mental thing for a man to learn if he would be counted wise ? 
(v. 7.) How did Jesus announce the same truth? (Matt. 
7: 24-27; Luke 12: 20,21.) In what sense does Solomon 
use these terms, “wisdom” and “the fear of the Lord”? 
(Prov. 2: 1-9.) To what does he compare filial reverence ? 
(vs. 8,9.) Is, or is not, devotion to a mother’s law generally 
regarded by the world as an ornament to character? If we 
are wise what society will we seek, and what reward will we 
strive for? (vs. 10-16; Acts 4: 23, 31; Matt. 25: 34.) Why 


1 Cor. 10: 13.) What Psalm was probably in the mind of 
Solomon at the writing of this proverb? When will it cost 
us no effort to avoid unhely companionships? (Prov. 2: 10- 
14.). Do men differ chiefly by nature, or by education, in 





their desire for literary shania’ What style of literatare 
is best adapted to develop the intellectual and spiritual 
faculties of children? Should, or should not, books of fiction 
be placed in our Sunday-school libraries? How does the 
companionship of the holy dead, accorded us in books, com- 
pare in influence with that of living men of similar char- 
acter? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


To UNDERSTAND A PROVERB AND THE INTERPRETATION. 
—Many of the Oriental proverbs are simply similitudes, 
with the real meaning hidden in parabolic guise. To know 
a proverb, therefore, is not necessarily to know its interpreta- 
tion. In Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs almost every proverb 
is followed by an explanation in English; otherwise many 
of them would be quite unintelligible to the Occidental mind. 
Thus, “Thou readest the Psalms to the inhabitants of the 
tombs,” borrows its point from the two facts that the Muham- 
madaus do not usually read the Psalms, on the ground that 
the Christians have interpolated them, and that the dead 
cannot hear the reading any way. The meaning therefore is, 
“ You are doing a thing which is useless in itself, and which, 
even if useful, would be of no use to the persons for whom 
you are doing it.” Again: “He has round eggs, and looks 
for turkeys,” means, “He has sown one thing, and expects to 
reap another;” the “round eggs” being dove’s eggs, which 
would never hatch turkeys. Very often the interpretation 
of a similar form of words differs in different countries 
according to local custom or habit of thought. Thus the 
Roman fabulist declared that when the gods made men, they 
placed each man’s faults in a basket at his back, and hence 
every man can see others’ faults, and cannot see hisown. But 
the Arabic proverb, “Take his understanding, and put it in 
thy back-basket,” means quite a different thing. The “ back- 
basket” is the wretchedly poor Nubian peasants’ only vehicle 
for carrying his scanty personal property ; hence the meaning 
of the proverb is, “ His intelligence is so poor that a wretched 
peasants’ basket would give it ample room.” The proverb, 
“He builds a palace, and ruins a city,” unfortunately needs 
no interpretation to an Oriental; where the ruler, too often, 
literally ruins thousands for the sake of increasing his own 
pleasure or his own glory. 


“ An ORNAMENT OF GRACE FOR THY HEAp.”—Literally, 
a wreath [turban ?] of grace. The turban is, and always has 
been, the ordinary head-dress for men in the East; and it is 
probable that the laws regulating the use of the turban were 
as much in force in ancient times as in modern. Thus, in 
Muhammadan lands, only the descendants of Muhammad 
are allowed to wear green turbans, and only true believers 
are permitted to wear turbans of other bright colors; while 
the learned Muhammadan carries a public sign of his learn- 
ing in the whiteness of his turban. The white turban and 
the green turban mark, therefore, distinct degrees of honor 
above the ordinary bright-colored turban, as that again 
marks a degree above the dark colors of the subject races. 
A similar distinction among the Jews is obscured by the 
Authorized Version, which renders the Hebrew word for 
“turban,” in the description of the high-priest’s dress, by 
“mitre.” The high-priest’s turban was made of fine linen, 
and was distinguished from other turbans by its blue lace 
and golden plate. The reference, therefore, of the writer of 
Proverbs, seems to be to the turban of honor, to which he 
beautifully compares parental instruction duly followed, as 
the chief ornament of youth. This recalls the talmudic 
proverb quoted once before in this paper: “ There are three 
crowns: the crown of the kingdom, the crown of the priest- 
hood, and the crown of the law; but the crown of a good 
name excelleth them all.” 


RoBBERY IN THE East.—Robbery is essentially the same 
thing the wide world over; but in the East there are several 
points of difference which have a special reference to this 
lesson. On the caravan route to Mekkeh, for instance, there 
are several passes at which attacks from organized bands 
of robbers are always expected. These robbers are not 
actuated by tribal animosity, for they attack all pilgrims 
alike; nor do they make any claim of right in doing so; for 
those whom they attack are performing the pilgrimage to 
the Holy City, one of the most meritorious acts of a Muham- 
madan’s life. Each robber band is directed by a shaykh, 
and all gains go into the common treasury. As they expect 
no mercy, if captured, they give none where it is not to 
their interest todo so. Among some of the smaller bands, 
a curious mode of robbery is practiced, which reminds one of 
the method of the thugs of India (who, however, were rob- 
bers and murderers by religion, rather than by individual 
or tribal choice). The victim is approached silently, from 
behind, by one of the band; a noose is thrown adroitly over 
his head, and he is drawn back, choking, by his captors; 
while the other members of the band rush in and complete 
their wicked work. Again, there are Bed/ween tribes, not 
professionally predatory, which make occasional or periodi- 
cal incursions into hostile territory, seize all that they can 
get, and retire rapidly, avoiding bloodshed as much as possi- 
ble. This, however, i is rather a method of waging war than 
robbery pure and simple. 
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ORIENTAL HISTORY ACCORDING TO 
THE MONUMENTS.* 


It is questionable whether any living scholar possesses 
more of the qualifications necessary for writing a popu- 
lur history of the East according to the monuments, 
than Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford. Professor Sayce 
isa philologist of no mean rank; he has an extensive 
knowledge of the languages of the monuments; his 
versatility enables him to take a bird’s-eye view of 
many fields not covered immediately by his own inves- 
tigations ; added to all, he has the gift of writing read- 
able books. The latest work which comes from his pen 
—The Empires of the East—is a venture along the same 
lines as Professor Maspero’s Histoire Aneienne des Peuples 
de l’ Orient. It is less extensive than Professor Maspero’s 
book, less detailed, and lacks the maps and other illus- 
trations which add not a little to the elucidation of 
Maspero’s text. It supplements Maspero, however, at 
some important points, Professor Sayce having had the 
advantage of being able to embody in his work the 
results of more recent Assyriological research, not to 
s; euk of his own discoveries in regard to the ancient 
Hittites. 

This new volume is in reality a popular edition of the 
second part of the author’s edition of Herodotus. 
Trofessor Sayce, so far from regarding Herodotus as 
the “father of history,” seems to regard him as a supple- 
mental “ father of lies.” He has followed the venerable 
Greek historian in his journeys, real, or real and 
imaginary, and claims to have demonstrated that 
Herodotus, so far from being the simple honest soul 
of the classical scholars’ belief, is a hoary impostor, a 
shameless plagiarist, a suppressor of the truth which he 
knew, and an unsuspecting victim of lying guides. This 
is not the place to discuss the credibility of Herodotus; 
it is enough to say that with such a thorough-going 
disbelief in Herodotus and the Greek historians gener- 
ally, Professor Sayce takes care that his history of 
ancient Oriental empires shall depend upon the state- 
ments of the monuments, rather than those of the Greek 
historians. 

The volume is divided into five sections, dealing 
respectively with Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, the 
Pheenicians, Lydia, and the Persian Empire. The 
method in each case is essentially the same. First there 
are geographical and ethnographical introductions ; 
then follows the history proper in chronological sequence; 
to this succeed descriptions of the religion and my- 
thology, of the literature, arta and science of the people 
whose history has just been given. The history of Egypt 
is well up to date, as respects the utilization of recent 
discoveries ; but it is necessarily treated with great 

i brevity. It is perhaps due to this compression that 
Professor Sayce states some things positively, which 
should at best be stated tentatively ; as, for instance, the 
derivation of Manetho from Mei en Tehuti, Beloved of 
‘Lthoth. This derivation is very doubtful. There is also 
an occasional error of statement. Thus, the declaration 
that “ the sun that shines at night in the lower world, 
received also his name and worship, and ended by 
becoming the enemy of light and of the sun that illumi- 
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nates the day,” seems to rest on a confusion of the 
Osiris- with the Set- legend. It is to be noted also that 
Professor Sayce makes no reference to the identification, 
proposed by him two years ago, of the name of Joseph 
with that of Manetho’s Osarsiph. 

In the history of Babylonia and Assyria, Professor 
Sayce appears at his best. It is in this field that the 
most important recent discoveries have been made, and 
Professor Sayce is more at home here than in Egyp- 
tology. There is, probably, no better brief statement in 
English of the results of modern research in this field of 
aneient history than Professor Sayce’s section on Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. The defects of the section are 
largely those which belong to the transitional state of 
our present knowledge of ancient Oriental history. It 
is apparent, however, from Professor Sayce’s delineation 
of the geography of this region that he leans too unre- 
servedly on Friedrich Delitzsch, whose Wo lag das Para- 
dies? (Where was the Site of Paradise?) is not necessarily 
the last word on the Garden of Eden. Professor Sayce 
is in error when he translates “ Eden” as “desert.” If 
the traditional meaning must be given up, and the word 
is to be explained from the Assyrian syllabaries, then, 
as Schrader has pointed out, the proper meaning is 
“field” or “plain;” and the Garden of Eden would be 
the Garden of the Plain. 

In comparison with the rich results of Egyptological 
and Assyriological research, the results in the Pheni- 
cian department have been butscanty. What they are, 
Professor Sayce shows briefly. The section on Lydia 
affords the author an opportunity of giving a resumé of 
what has been done in the field of Hittite history, which 
is being gradually recovered from oblivion. In the 
sketch of the history of Persia, the discoveries of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson are stated with clearness. A usefu| 
table of dynasties, from the monuments and from the 
ancient classical authors, completes the volume. 

In respect to the significance attached to “ totemism,” 
Professor Sayce has been swayed too much by the theory 
of Professor W. Robertson Smith. The statement that 
“the division between clean and unclean animals arose 
out of ancient totemism, the totem of a tribe being for- 
bidden to it as food,” is simply an assertion of what is 
not proved. But the next statement is open to still 
greater objections. _“‘ David, for instance, belonged to 
the serpent-family, as is shown by the name of his 
ancester Nahshon, and Professor Smith suggests that 
the brazen serpent found by Hezekiah in the Solomonic 
temple was the symbol of it.’’ If this arbitrary selection 
of asingle name from the midst of a list of ancestral 
names, and the equally arbitrary limitation of its mean- 
ing (for schoiars have not yet decided whether the name 
in question means serpent, sorcerer, or oracle-giver) be 
admitted as legitimate, then we may next have some 
one trying to prove that the Tsar of Russia also belongs 
to the serpent-family, because Tsir in Akkadian and 
Tsiru in Assyrian both mean “a serpent;” added to 
which is the historical fact that the late Tsar Nicholas 
was familiarly known in England as“ Old Nick ”—a 
nickname which is popularly associated with that old 
Serpent which deceived Eve. 

It is to be regretted that.Professor Sayce’s book is not sup- 
plied with an index. The peculiarities of transliteration, 
such as Khaldea for Chaldea, and Kyros for Cyrus, may, 
in some cases, perplex the popular reader. A definite 
ruleis not followed in the transliteration of Arabic names; 
thus we have “Kelb” and “Caaba.’”’ ‘ Biban” ‘does 
not mean “ valley,” as stated in the Egyptian section ; 
it is simply the plural of “ bab,” and means “ gates.” 

In spite of any minor defects indicated in this notice, 
Professor Sayce’s history of ancient Oriental empires isthe 
best popular book in its field. It is abreast of modern 
research; its point of view is broad and comprehensive, 
and its style is such as to commend it to that wide pub- 
lic to which it is addressed. 





Excellent work is being done by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. in the publication of cheap illustrated editions of 
popular English and foreign poets. Two recent addi- 
tions to this series call for notice here. Selections from 
the Poetical Works of A. C. Swinburne is a fine presenta- 
tion, in a suitably luxurious dress, of the best poems of 
that author. The frontispiece is a line and stipple por- 
trait of Swinburne; the text is from the most {recent 
English edition of the poems; and the introduction is 
a discriminating review of Swinburne’s work in poetry 
by R. H. Stoddard. Afurmion is a similar presentation 
of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known poem. It has a series 
of fine illustrations engraved by Garrett, Shelton, and 
others. Both volumes are printed on fine toned paper, 
with gilt edges, and are bound solidly aid tastefully 
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pp. 332. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, Price, 
$2.50 each; tree calf and morocco, $6.00 each.) 


A quaint conceit well carried out is Beacon Lights 
for God’s Mariners, compiled and illustrated by Eliza- 
beth N. Little. The volumeconsist of a series of sea-selec. 
tions from the Bible and from the poets, compiled with 
reference tothe religiouslife. The book is bound insilver 
paper, and the front cover has an illustration printed in 
in green of a yacht, with Boston Light seen, as it were, 
through its sails. The selections are printed in dark- 
green ink, with capital letters in green cordage, and with 
titles and marginal lines in silver cordage. The halfa 
dozen other illustrations of the book are of various 
points in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The vol- 
ume is bound together by green and white cordage, which 
is crossed and tied together at the back cover. (l6mo- 
Boston: S, E. Cassino & Co.) 


The four little books which constitute the Bits of Pre- 
cious Ore series neatly pack together in a little box 
four inches long, three and a half broad, and two inches 
deep. Each of the little books consists of about a hun- 
dred and twenty select religious thoughts, in one or two 
sentences from the writings of Jeremy Tuylor, George 
Herbert, Frederick W. Faber, and Frederick W. Robertson 
respectively. The size of all four miniature books 
makes them handy for pocket carriage. (18mo. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 35 cents 
each; or all four in a box, $1.50.) 


Few books of the present day have proved more stimu- 
lating in regard to modern religious controversy, and 
none, perhaps, has been more widely welcomed by ortho- 
dox Christian thinkers, than The Reiyn of Law, by the 
Duke of Argyll. Mr. John B. Alden, therefore, does 
excellent work, when he issues a good edition, plainly 
and tastefully bound, of this important book in the rela- 
tions of the natural to the supernatural, and of physical 
“law.” to will, human and divine, at the low price of a 
dollar. (Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 264. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price, $1.00 net.) 


One of the cheaper presentation bask *br the season 
is Through Spain on Donkey Back, a series of tinted illus- 
trations of Spanish life and scenery, with descriptive 
letter-press, by W. Parker Bodfish. The illustrations are 
clever; the text, light and attractive. Both text and 
illustrations are well printed on good toned paper; and 
the whole makes a neat flat quarto volume bound in 
imitation leather. (4to. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


_———___—- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Sunday-school work is going briskly forward in 
Alabama, and a conference of the Sunday-schoo!l workers 
of the first division of the Union Springs District is 
announced for November 8 and 9. The place of meet- 
ing is China Grove, the presiding officer is Mr. W. P, 
Stott, and the programme embraces discussions of the 
usual variety of Sunday-school topics. 








—To a Congregational Sunday-school, in New York, 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
writes of a school organized by him in a little railroad 
village, entirely Scandinavian, in Grand Forks County, 
Northern Dakota. After canvassing the settlement, he 
held a religious service in the dining-room of the hotel, 
after which the Sunday-school was established, of which 
the one American, and only Christian, family in the 
place is the mainstay. Many of the people have been 
much given to the use of strong drink, and they have 
greatly suffered in condition and morals. 

—At the October meeting, in New York, of the For- 
eign Sunday-school Association, the annual elections 
were held, resulting in the choice of the old board of 
officers. From the treasurer’s report, it appeared that 
the receipts for the past year had been $500 less than 
for the preceding twelve months, or $5,318 in all. The 
disbursements had aggregated $4,520.99, and at the 
October meeting, the sum of $600 was appropriated for 
the purpose of translating the popular Sunday-schooel 
book, “ Christie’s Old Organ,” into foreign languages. 
The usual reports from Sunday-school missionaries 
abroad were presented and considered. 


GENERAL. 
— It appears that the organ of the Toronto Mission 


.| Union was at fault in its recent intimation that the 


| (Swinburne, square Sve, pp. axtid34,Marmiap, lzme, Union has ap assured income of $1,000 annually, Tee 
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receipts of the Union are less than were 
at first stated, and its needs are corres- 
pondingly greater. 

—Much to the regret of all Christian 
workers, the jealousy of native rulers has 
compelled the abandonment of the West 
Central Africa Mission of the American 
Board, and the missionaries have been 
obliged to seek the coast. Full details are 
not yet given. 

—From the theological schools must 
come, for the greater part, the mission- 
workers of the future. Very encouraging, 
therefore, is it that the Inter-Seminary 
Alliance, which is distinctively a mis- 
sionary organization, should have secured 
so much attention as it has from the 
seminaries of the various denominations. 
Annual meetings are held, with addresses 
by theological students, theological pro- 
fessors, and others, and incidentally a 
strong bond of union is thus established 
among the different seminaries. ‘This 
year the meeting was held at Princeton, 
October 24-26, with the usual interest and 
profit to all concerned. Nearly five hun- 
dred delegates were in attendance, of 
whom forty or fifty expressed their per- 
sonal determination to engage in foreign 
missionary work. 

—In many a large city of America it is 
only too evident that there is a secret sym- 
pathy between representatives of legal 
authority and those of the liquor traffic; 
but neither in America nor in any other 
English-speaking country, would such a 
governmental edict be possible as finds 
place in a Blue-book just issued by the 
cantonal authorities of Berne: “The 
public-house engenders intellectual ac- 
tivity, and is a remedy against Tnisan- 
thropy, egotism, vanity, narrow ideas, 
and vividness of imagination. Spirituous 
liquors give a cheerful tone to society, and 
efface the traces of labor.” In view of 
such teachings it is not strange that 
recent travelers find Switzerland to be 
degenerating in character, wealth, and 
intellectual power, and that they report, 
as the cause for such degeneracy, the fact 
that the great industry of the country has 
come to be the cultivation of the grape 
and the making of wine. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers 1s 52,500 
copies. Acvertisers ure free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, tu 50 per cent. un an 
advertisement running a year. 


Special attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of DeLand Academy, in last issue, page 
701, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate very satisfac- 
tory in prostration. Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, 
Detroit, Mich., says: “I have found it very 
satisfactory in its eflects, notably in the pros- 
tration attendant upon alcoholism.” 





Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co.,, Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 
No wonder everybody is using Diamond Dyes. 
Send stamp for book and ‘sample card. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
rejani of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 
lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month $500,300 luaued at 7 to 12 per cent, 
Nut wa dollar lost. 

in thirty years’ succe ssful ex x perience in the man- 
ufacture of 150,000 instruments, the Mason & Hamlin 
Company bave accumulated facilities for manufacture 

without which they could neither produce as good 
orgais as they vow make, nor with as great economy. 
Said an experienced manufacturer in w iinessing the 
operation of a single machine in their factory recently: 
“One boy with that machine does as much work as 
ten skilled workmen could do without it, and does it 
better at that.” 

These accumulated facilities, including experienced 
and skilled workmen, are the secret of their producing 
organs which are unquestionably the best, yet can be 
sold at prices which are little more than those of the 
poorest.— Hoston ay uveller. 


TUESOORAPWCAL MARARINE. ycmue iy 








POPULAR POETS 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With original designs by GARRETT, ST. JOHN 
HARPER, HASSAM, SHELTON, SHEPPARD, 
a TAYLOR, and other eminent artists. 

raved by GEORGE T. ANDREW. Printed 
jy calendered paper, and bound in attrac- 
tive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued in 
this style last season has induced us to add 
twelve volumes to the series this year, makin 
twenty in all, in uniform bindings, i/ustrate 
by the best artists, and forming one of the hand- 
somest series of poels ever lished at so low a 
price. The list now stands as follows: 
AURORA LEIGH, Lay OF THE LAST 
Mrs. BROWNING, MINSTREL, 

* ROBERT BROWNING MARMION, 


(Selections), MOORE, 
BYRON, OWEN MEREDITH, 
BURNS, MILTON, 
DANTE, LALLA ROOKH, 
FAVORITE POEMS, ScorTt, 
FAUsT, * SWINBURNE 
GOLDSM@fH, (Selections), 
LUCILE, TENNYSON. 


LADY OF THE Lakk, 

*The Robert Browning and Swinburne have Por- 
trait only. 

Square 8vo, gilt i cloth, per volume, 
$2.50; tree calf or ful morocco, $6.00. Each 
volume in aneat box. For sale by all book- 
sellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Creikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Werds« of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low peice, One volume, 
16m, 835 es, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and 8c holarly in style, earnestly devout in ‘feel- 
ing.” —Laterary World, 

“aA work of gigantic industry, and, what is the = 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder os 
the extent of reading it shows.”— DR DELITZSCH. 

* Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is not the pruduct of a special cramming 
for this book. It is digested knowledge: it appears 
less in learned fuot-notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Hlowson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous: while in some res it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.” — Harper's Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
und all Sunday-school Supplies, 
Specimeus of papers and Catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Putadetebte. 
10 Bible House. New York. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED FAIRY. 
LITTLE BELL AND OTHER STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Two New Books by 
MARGARET? eRe RIE T Auiporat Gover 
Beuch he Doy Star,” etc. Colored Llius- 
rea gg "por pe by your Bookseller. Published 
uy’ euinebecere-apenh: et PRINTING House, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Advertiser will pay $5.00 per volume for the follow- 
ing first editions: istorical Taies for Youth, 1842; 
Fanshawe, 1828; Tamerlane, 1827; A! Aaraaf, 1829; 
Moll Pitcher, 1832; Voices of Freedom, 141; Poems or on 
Slavery, 1842; Peter ts ty & Universal History, 1837 
Address C. B. Foote, P. O. Box 3766, New Yor City. 


1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
International $. $. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block form, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different practical thoughts each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or address James Aroold, Pub., Phila. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE 


H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form’ ly Smith, English,@Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
aa SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO Publishers of SUNDA Y- 

nd QUESTION BOOKS, THEGLOGIOAL 
aud DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. So We eid 
Street, New York. 


8 # Promise | Book fan eungy SCHOOLS, 


ALFRED L, SEWELL. CHiCaGoO, ‘reg 


(XET “ Geikie’s Hours with the Bible.” Vol. ILL. 
covers International Lessons for this quarter. 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
ORDER Folks’ Quarterly ot How ard Gannett & Co, 


»>RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA. 
TION, 331—-B0O PK S—Chestiuut street 


‘HE B SUNDAY-SCHOOL. BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CU.'s List. 









































CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIME! 


Our Christmas Music 


For this year is ready. 
A beautiful responsive service. 
Star of Hope !- consisting ofneven notes, original 
songs, with selections of Scripture for alternate read- 
ings, address, etc., easy and effective; unquestionably 
the best thing of its kind extant. Price, $4.00 per 


h By mail, postpaid, & cents each, or 60 cents 
per dozen. 


Hull’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 


Six choice new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, 2.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid. & 
cents each ; 36 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 

for 1881, 1882, and 1883, will be kept 
Back Numbers in stock and cash orders filled at 
sight. Prices same as above. 


ONE EACH of the fotr numbers mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts,; with Star of Hope included, £5 cts, 


Sunday-school Music Books! 
Jewels of Praise _ Our latest, has a fine selec- 


tion of Christmas Music. 
Price, $9230 per hundred. 


also hasa large amount of Christ- 
Gem of Gems, mas Music of the highest order, 


bb is still fresh and sparkling. 
Price, 830 per hundred, 


Specimen copy of either book, % cents in paper; 
% cents in boards. Address, 
ASA HULL, 


a Fourth Ave., ! New York, N. % “ee 


WITHOUT vA PEER | 


ThE CHORAL UNION 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the CHuRCH 
CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, bas 
been achieved by methods which are fully demon- 
strated in this new work, 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do bet- 
ter and more satistactory work with THe CHukaL 
UNION than with any book now on the market, 

One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this season, and says he will 
use many more, 

THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully pre- 
pared Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced 
Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, 
etc., of a high order, 176 pages in all. 


THE CHORAL UNION is gotten upiv asuperior 
manner, and offered at a low price, 


60 cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Express. 
Specimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, No. 6. Six new pieces. 
Better than ever. Price, rice, $2. 00 per 100. 


CHRISTMAS CA ROLLS, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, and 5. 
$1.00 per 100 each, respectively. 


CHRISTMAS GRERTING. 
Responsive Service. By Flora Neely and H 
Danks. Price, $3.00 per 100. 


CHILDREN’S MESSIAH. A_ Musical and 
Responsive Service. By Flora Neely and H . 
Danks. Price, $3.00 per 100. 


Cag ist, CHILD. A Primary Exercise. By Mrs. 
Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100, 








A Musical and 
P. 








A —_ of each, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 2 cen 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Sty New York. 


Ffoon’s CAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
creGRANDasever. Try them! Price 
five cents each, $4.00 per 100. Also now 
ready, a beautiful CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
by John R. Sweney, entitled, 


TIME PICTURES 


Price, music, 25 cents each, $2.40 per doz. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 


“CHIMES OF BETHLEHEM” 


Contains an entirely new collection of bright and 
sparkling music for Sunday-schools. Superintendents 
need have no trouble; this service is complete. An 
entire programme, embracing 10 new and beautiful 
Carols, with Solos, Duets, and Choruses: music suited 
for cornet and oelis; 6 Responsive Readings, short and 
pleasing. 3 familiar hymns for congregational singin 
Also, “Christmas Service Annual,’ No. 3, 
containing the beautiful Silver Trumpet Song. 
of each, 5c. per copy; $4.00 per 100. 
samples. Examine T, Pu Address 
____ EMMA. PITT, Publisher, Baltimore, Md. Md. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. FE. 8S. LORENZ one ISATAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced Yor 3 Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post paid ; $3.60 per dozen by ex press, 
express Charges ub paid ; $30.00 per hundred by ex press. 
Specimen pages sent {ree to any address 
W.J.SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by booksellers’ 





Price 
Send stamps for 


GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 


Pure in sentiment, rich tn music. 


Specimen pages 
ree. Sample copy, 25 ceuts 


FILLMORE BROs., 


Publisbers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, oO. 





Newest, Baiourast and Beer a for fests, 
—- ie the market. Is parm pean oF Gums 
2-cent stamas for sample cop 


THE Fine sine FuleND PUB. CO., ringtield, Ohir 


5 Pau vais. 5c. Sheet Music C @,, 1236 Ridge Ave. 
olesale wud Ketal Send for Catalogue. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
LAIRSVILL i > SEMI. 
Bray ae v's tye OES pelt 





aky SSICAL | recent Streg 

7 South th Ae 

Re-opened Sept. 15th. J. W. FAIR 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED « rat at M4 ™ 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 
Rare opportunities offered. Send for chreulen” 


KYER* ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new [llustrated 
Calendar. Address E. _TooRGER, Bost Boston. — 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C, Allen, B.A. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4, U7R° 
Pag | Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia, For 
circulars address the Prin., | Mrs. J. A. BOUA RDUB. 


i A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. prognee for Welles 
ley Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 

ellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17, For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. . WALSH, Prin, 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 
1415 Lecust St.. Philadelphia, Students” pre- 
pared tor business or for high standing in Codiege. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School Se x0 ung ladies and little prt, No, 1335 








North Broad reet, gg oie begin its 
l4th year September 10th or a OHIP and 
information address REBECOA E. JUDKINS, 


At home Mondays. _ Principal. 


National School of Elocation and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., President, 

Class and — set bo Morning, afternoon, 
oveume, Saturday classes, 

Classes for gentiemen, ladies, youth, and children, 

Classes for clergymen, lawyers, public speakers, 
and public readers, 

Courses in Blocution, Oratory, and Literature. 

Regular and special courses. Catalogue containing 
full information sent free upon application, 


CHAMPION Y CITY W COLLEGES 
+> >CONSOLIDA TED 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College‘ of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 


** Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by Business Men. 
“ Graduates are experts.’”? Both sexes. No Vacation, 
Send stamp for circulars. Springfield, O. 


“STAMMERINC” 


And the tongue - a stammerers shall be ready to 
speak plainly.—Isa 24, 

STAMMERING. AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH THOROUGHLY AND PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. (The highest testimonials.) 
NSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 


SCHOOL AGENCY iter, 4n4,bezt 








J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East Mtb St., N. 





“Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give chil- 
dren something that they are growing up to, 
not away from, and keep down the stock 
of children's books to the very best.” 


CLASSIC JUVENILES 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. By 
Jacos Arrorr. Eight volumes, 12mo......... $10.00 









THE ROLLO BOOKS, Fourteen vols. l6mo... 14.00 
THE JONAS BOOKS. Six volumes. lémo...... 6.00 
THE LUCY BOOKS, Six voinmes. l6mo......... 6.00 
AUGUST STORLES. 4 vols. Illustrated. lémo. 56.00 


~ 
~ 


UNOS tLES. 4 vols. Illustrated. lémo.... 5.00 
WALTER'S TOUR IN THE EAST. By = 
Eppy, DD. Six volumes. 1I2m0o........ 7.50 
FARMER BOY SERIES. By Kev. Wm. M. 
ER. Four volumes.. - 43 
IES. 
6.00 










THE ‘DOVE SERI 
ted. lfmo. 
GEORGIE'S M 


Six v 


trated. l6m«c 5.00 
MARTIN THE 

Crmm.  VBAe,..005 0.0500 1.50 
we ee edne ON THE 

s F. Coss. I2mo. ose BD 

THE MUTINY ON THE LEANDER. By 

BRM A BEBE MG AW oiciredcesssainictivdscctadiiincenins 1.50 
OFF TO rit — By Greorct Man- 

WEP 2e PUIG, - FRO. isk cdeneeserdeusasssdeinh cccaslinbines 1580 


2m 
A HOME 1 ) 4 “hate HOLY LAND. By Mrs 
WIA T FIDE RE -M EMBERS. By Faye Hunt- 








INGDON. I2mo 
ae ae es SUMMER. By Miss E. B, HoLuts, 
HIN’ rs TO OUR BOY By A. J.SYMINGTON. - 
WIE is0s 6, saceanpssn goteuesceintnineneuimmmenieansatamelinaadeeinlitd, . 
LITTLE ARTHURS vey yacht a. ENG- 
LAND. By Lapy CALLcort. 12mo....,....... 1.3 
LITTLE ARTUT R's. HISTORY. or FRANGE: 
DIIID., och cesta sy osrsescctinsaeps. attienace cksiennsigureiinadindadal 1.3 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


3 Astor Place, New York. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth ef the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, ete. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.751050 cents. Postage l0c. extra, 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 


course. The listorical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
be subsidizes, remain ip st 'pport of the divine Word 
against current assailants. 


e are, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures."’— Presbyterian 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present $ fee: 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of 
literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 

uliarly qualified for bis work, and he has 
Dis vast stores of knowledge to confirm the h 
accurac of the Scriptures in a most convincing man 
ner.’ ethodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SCRAP Boos. PICTURES. Send 10, 25, or S0cts. 


for sam. 
returned. . BUNM ELL, 706 
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EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'S 
FASHION QUARTERLY, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


ary one thousand engravings, illustra- 
ting the new things in every department of 
fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Four pages of new music, in most cases 
original, either vocal or instrumental. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, to- 
gether with descriptions and engravings to 
show what they look like. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Valuable original articles, mostly illus- 
trated, on subjects that treat of the adorn- 
ment of the person, the beautifying of 
pw, and the newest things in art needle- 
work, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Instructions how the distant consumer can 
shop as satisfactorily and as economically 
as residents of the city. 

‘rice, 60 cents per year; specimen coples, 15 cents. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 


THE 
MOST COMPACT 
ai "ie 


THE 


3 

SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK 

ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR (885. 
By the Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D.D., 
is now ready. 

It tains the full text of the lesson as in the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures, with notes 
menting the changes made by the revisers; themes 
and r for each da of the week; historical, 
geographical, and biographical notes bearing on the 
su studied; explanations, questions, and 
teachings; blackboard designs and illustrations, and 
Bumerous suggestions which the reader will find apt 
and valuable. 








Sample copy, by mail, 12 cents. 
The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 





Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also d tations Concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God’s Command to Abraham, eic. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex- 

ry notes, a complete index, etc. In one 
octavo volume, 
in cloth, $1.40. Pos 
The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 
ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 
penises and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
a place in literature sucb as no work of modern 


can assume to reach. This is much the best 

n i the market, and cheaper than the very 
Tne books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted with them. If you had not 
ex ned how it was you could issue them so cheaply 
and still make a profit, I should think you bad started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 


ae en away ,and losing money all the time.” — 
> isee Jockey le, O 


E PENN PUBLISHING CO. 

802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep informed 
concerning current literary matters, and who 
want their information‘in a compact shape, 
Tue Book Buyer, a monthly journal, was 
started a year ago. Its success has been phe- 
nomenal. Nearly 400 books are mentioned in 
the November number in its text and adver- 
tising pages. The price is 50 cents per annum. 
If you wish to examine before subscribing, 
send for a specimen copy to the publishers, 
CHARLEs ScrRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF 


A BOY-PAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


See November St. NICHOLAS. 




















By ANTHONY 
Traps for the Young. ahi 
John B, Gough: “ It will prove a most valuable help 
toall who exercise any influence over the youth of our 
land, whether parents, guardians, or teachers, by fur- 
nishing them witb these reliable and undeniable facts 
in reference to the snares set for the feet of the un- 
wary.” A very suggestive book for teachers. 21.90. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, N, Y. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 











By the Rev. Dr. H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 390 pp. Price, $1.50. 





WORDS FROM SKILLED WORKERS. 


From the Hon. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D., for- 
merly Commissioner of Education of the 
United States. 

“T have read your Teaching and Teachers 
through, and am charmed with it, and so is my 
wife, It is the best book for teachers, not only 
of Sunday-schools, but of any grade and class 
of schools,—full of methods, principles, and 
suggestions, which any thought ul teacher can 
turn to immediate service in his own work. I 
wish you would prepare just such a book for our 
public-school teachers; it is systematic, accu- 
rate, suggestive, and interesting, which last can- 
not be said of many very good manuals of edu- 
cation.” 


From the Rev. MARK Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly President of Williams College. 
“Tt is a work that hits the nail on the head, 
and I am sure will be of great service to very 
many. So far as I have had success in teach- 
ing, it has been by an imperfect application of 
the principles you have so fully and success- 
fully illustrated. Itwas a work much needed, 
and I congratulate you on having written it.’ 


From the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, 
D.D., LL.D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Pennsy] vania. 

“Tt is the most sensible, direct, and common- 
sense publication that I have ever met with 
for the end in view. Each page I have read 
enhances my wonder at the skill and tact which 
you have shown in selecting and treating the 
topics under consideration. Your sentiments 
are wise, your ir oy interesting, your facts 
forcibly put, and the whole is so true, sensible, 
and, above all, biblical, that the volume ought 
to find its way into every teacher’s and super- 
intendent’s hand. In addition to this, I have 
been impressed with this thought all the time 
that I have been reading it: What a valuable 
book it is for the younger clergy! It is just 
the kind of instruction that they need; plain, 
simple, and to the point. It is by reason of not 
knowing these fundamental truths, that so 
many young clergymen fail, both in preaching 
and teaching.” 


From Bishop EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, D.D., 
LL.D., of the Moravian Church. 


‘It fills a very important place in Sunday- 
school literature. I have read parts of it with 
ge pleasure; and the members of my family 

ave read it with unflagging interest.’”’ 


From the Hon. ANDREW D. WuitTs, LL.D,’ 
President of Cornell University. 

“T have run along through many 
already, which fill me with a desire to read it 
through. Books of this kind, fresh and to the 
point, regarding teaching, especially those by 
men of experience like yourself, have a fasci- 
nation for me.” 


From the Hon. JuLtius H. SEELYE, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Amherst College. 


“T have found it both instructive and fasci- 
nating. I shall rejoice in its wide circulation ; 
for it is certainly a most healthy and helpful 
book.” 


From FRANKLIN CARTER, LL.D., President of 
Williams College. 

“TI . . . do not fail to predict for it very wide 
usefulness. If every Sunday-school teacher 
would study its wise counsels and make the 
principles set forth the guiding rules of his 
activity, I believe there would be an immense 
advance in religious work.” 


From the Rev. WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Boston University. 
“Tt is full of wise words, and I hope it may 
have a wide reading among the class for whom 
it is designed.” 


From Tuomas CHASE, LL.D., President of 
Haverford College. 


“Tt will guide and stimulate thousands, and 
make them much more effective in their 
sacred work. I regard it, too, as a book almost 
as useful for teachers of secular schools, as for 
Sunday-school teachers. I could wish that 
every teacher and professor in the country 
would study it carefully.” 


From Major-General JosHvua L. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, LL.D., formerly President of Bow- 
doin College. 

“T find it full of valuable suggestions, and 
of real inspiring power.” 


From the Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 
formerly Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York. 

“Tt is an invaluable instructor of the instruc- 
tor, showing forcibly the common errors of 





many, and using strong common sense and 
grap! ic illustration to enforce the right 

thod of ‘making the pupil to know.’ Dr. 
Trumbull’s long experience has peculiarly 
qualified him to issue this vade mecum for the 
teacher.” 


From Professor Gro. P. FisHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Yale College. ; 

“ The topics and the method of handling them 
are such, that the work cannot fail to be highly 
stimulating and instructive to the class for 
whose benefit it is written.” 


From Professor C. A. YounG, LL.D., Princeton 
College. 

“T have been reading in it to-day, and like 
it very much indeed. It cannot fail to de much 
good to all who are reached by it.” 


From the Rev. AtvaH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 
Presidentof Newton Theological Seminary. 


“Having for many years been engaged in 
teaching, or trying to teach, a Bible-class, I 
feel no little interest in any suggestions per- 
taining to that kind of service, and I have 
found your treatise very useful. It seems to 
me to explain very clearly what teaching is, 
and the conditions on which success in teach- 
ing depends. I hope it will be read by great 
numbers; for I am thoroughly satisfied that 
Sunday-schools will never accomplish all 
which they might — until better 
teachers are secured, ... Your volume will 
enlarge the horizon of teachers, and stimulate 
them to achieve far more than they have ever 
yet attempted.” 


From Professor Austin PHELPS, D.D., Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. 

“T know of nothing else which will bear 
comparison with your exhaustive treatise. It 
cannot but be an invaluable aid to teachers, 
and usefully suggestive also to pastors.” 


From Professor M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


“The plan is good; the style is not only 
perspicuous, but has that element of repetition 
which teachers need for themselves in learning 
pats pd methods for teaching others... . If some 
g man would buy poe sane to suppl 
the seminaries and college faculties, the tru 
contained in the book would work down to the 
Sunday-school teachers more readily.” 


From Professor A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


“In its thorough and able, as well as attrac- 
tive discussion of a most important subject, I 
am sure it will meet and supply a very widely 
existing want, and render a great and lasting 
service to the large body for whom it is spe- 
cially designed, as also to the whole Christian 
public. There are few, I am sure, who have 
so qualifications for such a work which you 

ave.” 


From Professor A. A. Hopcr, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
“T have no doubt that it will accomplish 
great good.” 


From Professor JAMES T. STRONG, LL.D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


“T have examined your new book on Teach- 
ing and Teachers, and I think it admirably 
calculated to aid Sunday-school teachers in 
their important work. It is eminently practical 
—at once stimulating and suggestive. The 
thousands of laborers in this field will find ita 
guide and an encouragement in their motives 
and methods. It cannot fail of wide success 
and usefulness.” 


From the Rev. Joun Ports, D.D., Montreal, 
Canada, member of the International Les- 
son Committee. 

“ There was a t need for just such a book. 

I wish it could find its way into the hands of 

all the Sunday-school teachers of this North 

American continent, yea, of the world.” 


From the Rev. F, N. PELOUBET. 

“The book is exactly one which I need ; and 
I feel sure that it will meet the wants of a great 
many teachers. There are very few whom it 
would not make better teachers. It grows upon 
me that it is the right book, at the right time, 
and most excellen y adapted to help our teach- 
ers do better work.’ 


From the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

“T am delighted witk it. It is clear, crisp 
practical, and much improved by the marginal 
notes. I shall be able to make good use of it, 
I am sure, It deserves a very wide circula- 
tion.” 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 


of its price, $1.50. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 





X-MAS MUSIC. 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


OUR Oar ISTMAS 
AROLS FOR 
Patate qousnelly fine contributions fe, .*. 


. R. Mueray, W. F. Sacawr, 
T. P.Weerexpors and Joan R. Sweney,together witha 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrss Nerta A. Wetuman;the whole fur- 
nishing ample material for a complete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT, 


16 pages, e' ly printed in colors, on fine, tinted 
paper. Price Scts. a ow, 50 cts. . deeen by mail, 
post-paid. $4 a hundred by express, not prepaid. 
-___—_ 

Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Send and Get a Copy of 


Precious Promises. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., author of “ Hours 
With the Bible,” ete. 


Contains Choice Devotional Reading and 
Hymns. Full of Encouragement, Help and 
Refreshment for Christians in all Stations 
of Life. 


18mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cts. 
Bent by post, on receipt of price. Address 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, New York. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. 


There are three beoks which ought be found in every 
household—the Bible, an English Dictionary,and 
a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been eee to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means go wi 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all 
books prepared grovtonny to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are. 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent 

and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of late been 
deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-schoo! teachers u upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in com and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book bey | admitted, by those most com 
te i24 e, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a nee which leaves 
littie room for competition or criticism. 
This Dictionary, repared under the direction and 
superintendence of DR. SMITE bimself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and e@ account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, o 5+ 4g AF 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
amorg Jewish and contemporary goteee,” 
ag 











which reference is made in the Bible or 
The most recent researches of Robinson yard, 
wlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
re render their aid in Goterning semeions hitherte 
unsettled, or in correcting the takes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable,and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commen’ ® 
of ne denominationa! or sectarian coloring, and it 
therefore, oqually valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other res It 
contains over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth.- Te make 
this a popular edition the price 
has been reduced from $5, and is 
now sent, postpaid, to any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for e 


4 Agents should write for special terms.-@a 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ABBATH MAPS of the world FREE with 

pecimen pages of Craft's “ Sabbath fer Man,” 


pecial terms to advance subscribers to Nov. 
end address to FUNK & WAGNALLS, New Yory. 
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RTHUR'S 








P \© 
ww ST! ATE, 


e Magazine 


‘or choice reading, beauty of illustration and t - 
raphy, and pure an by ei er, “ARTH a] 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE” has no 
rival. Established over thirty years ago by T. S. 
ARTHUR, who still remains its editor, it has always 
been a weicome visitor in thousands of American 
homes. Younger and fresher talent unite with the 
editer’s maturer judgment in keeping the Magazine 
always - to the advancing tastes and social culture 
of the times. 

A SAFE MAGAZINE, The es of the Home 
Magazine are kept absolutely free from everythin 
that can deprave the taste or lower the moral senti- 
ment. It is, therefore, a pure and safe magazine. It 
aims to promote happiness in the family through the 
cultivation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self- 
forget fulness. 












Terns, 32.00 A YEAR; three copies, $5.00; 
eight copies and one extra, $12. Specimen num- 
bers free. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walaut St., Philadelphia. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

‘TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oS AMMERING." 


I cheerfully bear testimon 
of my nephew, William 
badly that it was really painful to listen to him, and 
was cured by MR. J NSTON’S method after a 
few weeks’ treatment. After reading the PUBLIC 
LEDGER’S EDITORIAL referring to Mr. JOHN- 
STON’S remarkable cure in his own case of 
aad standing, I called at MR. GEORGE wW. 
SHILDS’ office, and received a very hearty indorse- 
ment of his method and ability in curing stammer- 
ing, MR. CHILDS having seen many cases before 
and after treatment. My nephew was an extremely 
nervous and difficult case, having been afflicted with 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, and typhoid fever, 
aud was pronounced by the best doctors incurable. 
RS. A. L. TURNER 
3338 Chestnut St., West Phila., Ba. 
Medical indorsements from the most eminent phy- 
sicians. Editorial indorsements from the leading 
urnals—PHILA. REcORD, PuBLic LEDGER, THE 
RESS, INQUIRER, EVENING BULLETIN, STAR, CALL, 
GERMAN Democarat, CATHOLIC STANDARD, &c. 
STAMMERING, STUTTERING, AND ALL 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS OF SPEECH CURED. 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila. 








te the wonderful cure 
lis, who stammered so 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
The King James Version of A. D. (6Ii, 
The Revised Verdin of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, % cents; cloth, red es, 3 lb 

2&2 cents extra. ods conte. Postage 
‘The type is clear and 


° 
alee — ne need be without 
Geld by 


No 
prices are brought so low. 


| |THE PENN PUBLISHING Co. 


$02 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THManamaker’s. 
" Parnapmnrmza, November & 

A Lyons silk-weaver some 

ears ago set up a factory in 
Tidekaneach, New Jersey, 
and is now making there a 
first-class silk which we are 
selling at $1 to $2 a yard, ac- 
cording to weight; less by 
75 cents a yard than we can 
sell an equal Lyons silk for. 
We know nothing as to his 
resources, or his arrange- 
ments for bringing his influ- 
ence to bear on the American 
silk industry.¢ We know 
only the silk he is making: 
black cachemire that nobody 
can distinguish from the best 
Lyons silk. He cannot help 
disturbing every American 
maker. Such an exampleat 
our very doors is positive 
proof that American silks can 
take rank with the highest, 
in beauty as well as in 
strength. ¥ 

We do not propose to go 
into silk-making. It is quite 
enough to know silk; and 
the silk manufacturers’ chem- 
istry is apt to make it hard 
todo that. Wejudgea maker 
by his work. Here isa new 
black silk to be judged; and 
it is so easy to judge it that 

outurn instinctively to judg- 
ing the maker and congratu- 
lating the country so fortu- 
nate as to own him. 

The new silk has the lustre, 
the softness, the pliable readi- 
ness in drapery, of an old- 
fashion Bonnet. In no re- 
spect is it inferior in beauty 
of surface or softness of 
fabric to the ancientsilk of the 
most famous maker of Lyons. 

How will it wear? We 
agree to replace any piece 
that cracks in three months, 
The incentive to buy it is the 
75 cents a yard, An equal 
French silk costs thatamount 
more, 

» We fill a large window on 
Chestnut street with the new 
silk to-day, and give the 
maker the advantage of his 
trade-mark brand, “Kegatta;” 
his designation, “ American 
Cachemire;” and his firm- 
name R, & H. Simon, 

The occasion is a most in- 
teresting one to every buyer 
of black silk. 


| eeemneeened 
Lupin’s merino stands as 
high in all the markets or the 
world as Lupin’s cashmere; 
but for some reason un- 
known to us nobody elise in 
Philadelphia keeps a general 
assortment of it. There is 
no wholesale stock of it in 
the U. S. to draw from ; and 
nobody can get it without 
order from Paris. But that 
is no reason. Merino. is 
wanted; Lupin’s of course. 


The only reason we can see 

















for not keeping merino is 
that ladies who want it will 
enerally take cashmere. 
t's a very bad mercan- 
tile reason, in our opinion. 
‘You want a merino dress, 
or wrap, or baby cloak. You 
ask a merchant for it. He 
pour hasn’tany; he may 
ave two or three two-year- 
old colors, or black, too fine 
or too coarse; not a mer- 
chant in the city has twenty 
colors and seven qualities— 
not one but Wanamaker. 
No other house in the 
country provides anythin 
like so many colors and quali- 
ties and makes of cashmere. 
We sell more of evening 
colors alone than some of the 
largest houses sell of all; 
more of the costlier qualities 
than almost any other house 
of coarse and fine together ; 
more of Lupin’s, doubtless, 
than anybody else of all the 
makes, But this wouldn't 
be worth the saying, if the 
reason weré not worth your 
knowing, too. We have all 
the colors in use, all the 
qualities, and several makes. 


The reason fore having so 
many is that people have 
come to expect them here; 
they all want Lupin’s; but 
they are better satisfied with 
what they get, if they see 
others, ere’d be no loss 
to buyers, if we kept only 
Lupin’s cashmeres and meri- 
nos, and no others; but peo- 
ple wouldn't continue to be 
satisfied with Lupin’s even, 
without constantly comparing 
with others, And the only 
way other makes can be sold 
at all is by putting them a 
trifle under Lupin’s price. It 
is not superfluous to keep 
them, 

We sell possibly a tenth as 
much merino as cashmere. 
It costs a trifle more and 
looks exactly the same; but 
it is heavier, wears longer, 
can be turned wrong side 
out and made over. It is 
two dresses in one, Per- 
haps ladies are not generally 
good enough economists to 
buy two dresses in one, 

Cashmere~-we're speaking 
of all-wool cashmere, of 
course—costs 50 cents to 
$1.25 a yard; merino, 60 to 
$1.35. Thecolors and quali- 
ties of cashmere are too long 
a list to think of; of merino 
not so many, butall the uses 
are provided for, 

And this is about the whole 
story of all-wool cashmere 
and merino here; and here 
is the better part of the cash- 
mere and merino world at 
one counter, 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market aireets, 
aad City-ball aguare, 
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The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Deeem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published im a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D, 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J, L. M. Curry, LL.D, 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M, B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY., 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES, 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, UL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY LN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Austin “Phelps. MB Riddle, Philip Scheer urd 
and pe Ww. 
Howard . 


George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ell 
M. ‘Thomson, E. de Pressense, and 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be ex 
The Bible and Its Study is @ little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School cou- 
taining a series of short articles by these 
eminent persons. Its chapters are v 
covering well the subject, ve Rare 
adapted admirably to meet a gen aud real 
we were a pastor again, we would puta copy J 
hands of every member of our church, and every. 
scholar old a to understand it in our ' 
School, if weh to do so at our own ex: 
Oungregationalist. Baston, : 
“Phe publisher of TheSunday Schoo} Times j 
formed a really valuable service to the Ghretinn i 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the sert 
papers published in the Times néar the nning 
the year. Itisa convenient little r) 
one hundred pages, suitable to the 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers 
of the most eminent of practical writers, : 
Journal, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be 
fully read and studied. It contains in small com 
book 
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f 


a miass of valuable hints, and we can cordially 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. An 
that gives us better understanding of Holy 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, 
ada, 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to 
a copy of this little work: it cannot be attentively r 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate ugp} 
and valameiotigneter further guidaace,”— The 7 
Bowmanville, Canada, ' 


“This litle volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must affyrd them consider- 


able assistance in interpreting and undegeenaing 
Seripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, 

“ Phese subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 


pass,a large amount of valuable readi matter,”"— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, 


“A valuable little book.” —The advance, Chicago, Ju, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by biniself, With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland, A new 
edition, including his visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from §2.00 to 60 cents. 
Postage 10c. extra. 





George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century. ‘The work which he has accomplished 
s without its parallel in all past history—it certainly 

wortb the study of all who aspire to a know) of 
he world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. 
salileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and New- 
ou the force that moves the werld,—Muller has in 

ume sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose corking Galileo saw. 
lis life aud work are wouderful evidences of the 
ruths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 


vell as the most mysterious in the universe, and that 
he power of faith is as real, while more potent, than 
«ny other in God’s creation. This “* Life of Trust” has 


illed, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
Lousands, and long will continue so to do, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 

802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
eee 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry cone 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
wul oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement.in Ds 
Sunday School Times, 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include b posenge, 
¥rom 1 to 4 copies, one yew. ‘a . $2.00 each. 





= ae 9 copies. . a * 
‘ 0 to 19 copies. . 12a 
“ 20 copies or over . i oo “ 





Three or Mix months at the same Pr roportionate rate 
To the person forming aclub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go wheel ge 3 
Office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
| pea and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent scoording?y. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 

The yeliow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date ae om per has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the Pr uper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper wii, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion unless a renewal for the same is received 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript i 
such person will oblige the Ty wy by stating that 
the club he neseneibes for takes the place of the one 
EE BE IEE TEP oscsncncae.. canednckocnstecesereete one 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
thesmatler schools, which, on account of havin; ae 
few teachers, cannot form large c lubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
erdered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of coples ordered must not be less than the 
fullnamber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement o 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club snubseription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An bet ae cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa peper to enable 
all theteachers of a school to examine i lil be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more thorough examination of fhe paper fs de- 
sired than can be had through receivi specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. ‘Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The per will be 
soli by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_P. 0. Box 1550. 












S Tibtagstoz & Co, 


~ {Successors to Monean & Heavy.) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DiAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tomas B, Haaesroz, — Pa. 
# 


James Burnpick 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
' TNE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 





PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
NVE 


NER STAND 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as an WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILL! BERGER, Prop., 233 N 2d St., Phila., Pa 


" rt CRAGIN & CO DOBBINS: ELECTRIC 

*» SOAP, 116 So, Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
class sheet music, plano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
cireular. Mention this paper, 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestaut Street Philadelphia, 





{ Vol. XXVI, No, 45. 








IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 





CARPETING 


We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 


Call and see 


the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 


saving in price. 


Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at all prices, many patterns offering 


at far below real value. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


with confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J. Se J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 


809 and 8ii CHESTNUT STREET, ” PHILADELPHIA. 









Circulars free. 








WALKER =-THE CHER 


Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
tnamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
Dalles thick peoapaaetin tan Eee 
w 


clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED is og 50. ~ ‘Also’ tho ‘ode 
Address 


one tub to another 


f buttons and injury to 


ASHER OO. Erie, Pas 





AMES PYLE'S 


ily AK 





tm BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING«»BLEACHING 


1H HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an@ 
Wways bears the above symbol, and name of 

J 


AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
MesPOTT S 


tal) in LE CAD IRON 





et | 


ADVANTAGES = 


p0 N° DETACHABLE “ND. . 
WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


IN USE AND 
BEST "YE 48° CHEAP. 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO ASET. 


FOR SALE BY. THE 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


ihe“ Automatic” Sewi 
Willcox &GibbsS M. 


1 a. 
Ji 








espe. Best in the world. 
658 Broadway, New York. 








1s the onl rfect 
The Missouri Steam Washer fiero chine 
made. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’! Ag’ts for U.S. Office 
and Factory, 300 N. Main Bt., St. Louis, omy N. W. 
Cor. ‘Bd. & Arch Sts., Phila. ; 313 So. State St., Chicago. 


A BOO! 


WANTED .—8 or 10 successful Book Agents to 0: 
rate as General Agents and train others. $1,000 to 
$2,500a year. HusBBaRp Bros., Publishers, Philad’a. 


WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 
York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for terms to agents. 

Gentlemen. Boys and Girls are making 


ADIE money rapidly with our ——- Book for 


“sl BRIGHT JEWELS shcs"ul'suaiiy 


Family 


Pibles.l elegant, Site Pash Albom Albums GIVEN ‘AW AY 


New York, N. ¥ —Cineranati,  Onlo,—Atlanta, Georgia. 


PN SLE DE DEEDS» T#EGREAT«*oBRAVE 


"s master minds. 
W, ‘Morris. DD Our 








IN CANVASSING. TERMS 
FREE, James H, EaRLzE,Boston. 

















<ewe 
Rented tsk - 81 r month made. ia 
wan 
ARREN & CO. 1117 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to , sell 
the best rosity Kuit- 
Machine cy er invented. Wil nit a pair or 
ng aoc’ SEL, and TOE complete in 2 
ininetae It will also knit a great varteny - fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Coe. 163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 





. . 
Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS W ANTED, Liberal Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. SPENCELEY, Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or 3 O. Box 16§, Boston, Mass. 


Pee NEW TESTAMENT, 








NEW REVISION.—witu NOTES By 
Rev. JOHN 8S C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D, 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


LLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT, 
KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witH NOTES By 
Rev. JOHN 8, C. ABBOTT, D. D., LL.D. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 
Agents Wanted.—Ontfit Free, and all Fresght "Paid. 
Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & € 
NEW YORK, a, CHICAGO. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. A re- 
markable book An immense hit. Everybody is 
buying it. A laugh in every page, and under alla 
healthful lesson for re! ory home. 175 characteristic 
illustrations. It is ig like Nye pe at 
= clresi ars and ter 
Agents Wanted a Sinica N PUBLISHING Co., 
Hartford, Cincinnati, or Boston. Mention this paper. 








Cataiogue «* 


Price List 


OF 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing | 





and Furnishing Goods 





is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























And EUROPE asthe as the Fiat oy Eeend 


ane 





of 


Socks per 
. Achild can use them. 
@2~ For circulars, address 


JAMES L. BRANSON 












MAOTHERS 


Should buy for themselves 
nd for their 


CHILDREN 


FERRIS Pee: 
CORSET WAISTS. 


Ml They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
y fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 


All Physicians recommend them. 


Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 
Waist—take no other. 





Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Fi Retailers. 


FERRIS BROS., Man’fctrs., 
81 WurrsE St., NEw YORK. 





EE advertisement of Chicago Corset Com- 
pany, | Chicago, — Til, in next | week's issue. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste”? Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoapway, New York, 








WARREN'S FEATHERBONE 


he best elastic bone in the world for DRESS- 
MARKING PURPOSES, 5c. per yard. Ask your 
dealer for it. For sale by the wholesale and retail 
trade. Send for samples to 


_ WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. — 


PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 75 
S| L Kise: nearly all different, ofelegant Silks 


and Velvets- ameke sa full yard—sent post- 








paid, ORE ‘The best one dollar pack- 
age put up. oe ln E. TT EN, 38 W. Mth St., N.Y. 


See last week’s mae for “Embroidery” adver- 
tisement of FE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Tre * SOLAR TYP” is 
cine best SNOB for boys 
KaiwAs. So popular rat 


MANY IMITATIONS ARE MADE 


New pames are springing up every day, 
such as Sole Leather Tip, etc., and many 
whe think they are getting the genuine 
“SOLAR TIP,” get only an LIMITATION 


Seenartour Trade Mark 
As on he sole of each 
Parr and hat our name 
As Hrented i Jull on Vo 
Jehu Mundelt & Go. 


BK for Burt’s Shees. They fit perfectly. Manu- 
factured by Edwin c: Burt & Co., New York, 
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Se EE caw _or te COLORED DESIGNS, 
SUPTS, and Addresses fora FREE | AMPLE The best Intemational Lesson Iitustre- 
ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, 


V. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. W. Randoiph, PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 





































Hlip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L.B 
Rev. L M. Paimer Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


T. 





































= Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New tan , i 
gant designs. Send size of room. iE. EIN, ae extimace. 4 “A may dicot ~ = 
7 _tochurches and the trade. Sy 
aBralina »-Buffalo Lithia Water, 
4 eS ~~ . For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty 







w Appin & On 


Manufacturers of 


Diathesis, Nervous and Acid Dyspepsia, etc. & £ FP 


Dr, Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U. 8S. Army rams Professor 
of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc, 
U LPI T f } “I have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections 
ip . of the Nervous — complicated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, or witha 

~ Gouty Diathesis. we been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many 
TRADE MARK #&% years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
‘actebetterthan any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts. 


um . 
sgl cgamgesec = Dr. Alfred L. oomate, hd New York, Professor of Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department Uni- 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, versity of Maw Yi 
“For we past Prohe aiaie I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
No.1 Suit | ephritis* occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects with marked benefit. In all Gouty and Rheumatic Affec- 
einen tions, I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


* Chronic Interstitial Nephritis: Third stage Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
Dr. G. Halstead Boyland, Late Professor of Surgery, Baltimore dical College, Si French A 
(Becminted), member American Modiedl tisoctatios. Medica ge, Late Surgeon enc: rmy 
“ Thave made frequent and free use of the Buffalo Lithia Waters in my practice. In Stone in the Bladder, of 
the Red Lithia Acid,and the White Phosphate Deposit, the Solvent power of Spring ‘ No. 2’ is unmistakable, 
The best a which I have Pee rm from any remedy in Gout have been from this water. Its efficacy in 


Established 1780, 





Catalogues sent. 





of Bright's of the Aaron is unquestioned.” 
Dr. Fa and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children in ran OCKET EDITION. 
RA gD Ray parva College, "Yormerly omy ofessor of Practical Medicine, etc. 
ae have witnessed the best results from the action of the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2,in Chronte Gout, 
oe SS PS ee 
eir origin 
9 myn ee der g gi it is unsurpassed, tf, ¢ & 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 or case at the Sprin Sprin amphiet sen an. 
a TREE QPEIRONE? ? einieiTi ition rae nstrating | address. FOR SALE BY ALL LHADING DRUGGISTS, we ees yar pet ,' New Ten cent F Folding Map. 
tw nose ie : 9 Proetolog 136- gone e Catalogue ft — THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


MecALLISTER, Optician, 49 Ni For the last Six Months, 1884. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. This map is “ the most for the money ” of any lesson 
MENEELY BELL COMPANY. help ever offered. 


ene It is printed in four colors. By a 
The Finest Grade of Church Bells. aste. new plan of the author, the colors are so arranged, 











N " that the Relative Sizes of the Holy Land under 
we Re eentoae m. 1 a. 7 it @) SF ee dig eee —_ one uncer t Davis ane Solomon, ae, plainly 

5 | shown. The n rtion—that wu ushua— 

CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL ‘COMPANY, J d) | A GOOD being purple. The outlyi rtions showing the ex- 





tensions by the conquests oF David, are pink. Inthe 
lower right-hand corner isa map of “ Jerusalem's En- 
virons.” On that rtion of it “cornering into the 


SALAD 


‘Buckeye Bell Foundry. | |@33"*52s5ecece5)) AssvRED. 











Be Co: Tin for Church 3 f Rich south-east quarter of the city so as only to cover the 
pete yaret ee... ete. Vous? : Wahsiocene, top of Mount Moriah, is a small blue oblong square. 

’ > » » z 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. Nutritious. This covers the field of a map above, representing 


“Moriah’s Crest”—The Pool of Siloam: and 2s 
the author oe believes, the true Bethesda—now know! 
as “The Well of the Virgin.” Also, The Kedron 
Valley, Mount of Offence, and En Rogel. Mo- 
riah’s Crest, only 38 acres, is, beyond question, the 
most t interesting spot on earth. It has been hallowed 
by. the sacrifice of Isaac; the temples of Solomon, 

ehemiah, and Herod; and by the most thrilling 
pom er in the times of the Prophets and of Christ and 
the Apostles. 


y VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, W. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete; also Chimes ——— i BAGE, COLD 
an eals. For more than half a century . 
noted for superiority over all others. RR LC COT x | Wakes) etc., ever sold. 


LHD OLN Bs & C0. Sinehe copies, by mall. 20 ores: O8.00 per Comte. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY ‘~ eee ” Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Manufacture those celebrated. Bells 


a ge fo cy Poe Tower 2 | wg ov. } THE PEN N PU BLISHING CO., 
Toxwes sent 6s, "Ad < or eererat | | 1C LUBS=: To keep the ger ores open, the oi! glands and tubes 802 CHESTNUT St. PHILADELPHIA, PAL 


r 2 me active, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the — 


The most delicious 
—_ the most pop- 

ular Mayonaise 
for all kinds of 





any lew TT 
































































give at erspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- = ‘e On lyth a ir: bl 
» Spectacles, — ~~ eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, nly the most desirab e loans. Ab- 
ICROSCOPES tors"tnérmomaters Berroca Deena Grete China ten SUES gad patndg' ike atin” Pee ie haminaoh wie MORTGAGES fone eget Oo Wrandotte, Kan 
aphic Outfits for Amater Glasses, ro. order we cive a Maroon, Pink or Blue Band. seh Lined 2d free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- ansas- uri n ust Co. Wyan otte, Kan 
Vv. H.W almeley ¢ ‘& Co. a call to R.& J. | Ohamber Toilet Set of 10 piecesor an English Decorated ‘*#sious skin and scalp diseases, and to provide an THE UNI N TRU T 
Bock, Fhlled’a. Ins. Frice List free to any address. | ‘Tea Set of 44 pieces. We have Hundreds of <xauisite skin benutiter and toilet flower dens ai 0 ST CO., 
a ae 0 Bi € 
MAGIC-LAMTennssScsrur| Sesubeeataeht RRR ES Spe CHCA AA) hee ee ac 
0 vy ysic! ns and chemists as a utely pure 
GAN; A Shin Pee Pnetecicte* 3336 $35 Br’dway, Pro o co. Bl: and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes.  @) TO INVESTORS, 
everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 
Send for Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. oO Loang for 
STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE Seireis | (yf THE HITCHCOCK LAMP = ors, Pore tia Stent Stl Sala" settgee yt 
G, T31 Arch St., The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. ———_—_——_ “ in Minne- 
. No chimney or globe. Nosmoke or odor. JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, Spolis. Or Honnept ‘in Co. ‘inn. worth three 
Church Furniture? Manufactured by B.C. SWAN. Non-exploesive. Cleanly. Burnsopen times theamountof the}oan.atid guara guaran eu on 
WS 2445. Second St. , Philadelphia, like gas. Adapted for all places. Used by the Army and Navy of the U. is. ape S per c% Satie action gus ze teed 
Superior for reading and sewing. Sis ahvertiiemens nn yoarelt. = 688 {is rs y! i iret-c ane 
pusis and ‘Sunday-school Furniture. Send If not found at the stores, we will send SAVE YOUR tisemen erences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. one, delivered free in U.S.. for $5.50. next issue. §.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Minn 








Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 
Church urch Lamps. ; ner, 36 South Second St. ° Phila 


MASON & HAMLIN < 
stress ORGANS ‘sic0’ 


Highest honors at all great World’s Exhibitions for 


seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 





nrrencock Lame co. _ | TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! | 5o-INYWYESTOR S21 


(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N.Y 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. wl 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. ¢ et or Nat. Bank, Lawre nce, 
J Ay Kan. Security Large interest promptly paid. 
OK A iS Send for pam phlet,wit n testimonials,sam ple fornis,ete. 
4 


Remember, this is the 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. =: F. Hart, {ee H. Perkins, Sec’y. 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First Morcqage Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New York. solute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability, consult 





“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 
LT. Warne. V. Pres.} Auditor. (C. W. Gillett. Jreas. 





FURNAG ES 









r- 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 0 Co re INT EREST 
according to we y 
resentins very highest excellence yet attained THE BE ll 
nsuch Easier abodes adding to all previo ous pe ae A pied to F RST MO RTCACE 
ments one of greater value than any; secu 


pure, refined, musical tones and increased dura! ility? 
especially avoiding liability to get out of tune. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


Boston, 154 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E. 14th St; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave. 


“HOOK & HASTINGS, 





pia ¢ drives Ce ithee aaas 
iy altcbes detain arg eta i 


THE FAVORITE Seer iat 
Ry REN mM CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- Heat oan aad a NP a 

FUL EN gant. A positive household luxury. by MOL GA Principal re) ‘on f 
7 a hope 

: re here. ye A amr} to y ya free 

E te Tor) collected oans are very safe, and 

oe Iam known 

5 Sand recome- 












(mention this paper) 
for Hlus. Catalogue. 








BOSTON, MASS., STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. we rong by leading ~ and clergymen, 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, No, 3 Sixth St, Pittsburgh. Ps East and West—men t for wh ey? = 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, r 





these investments for NINE eVEARS PA 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 

































































delphia ; and of over 1,200 ae ¢, Rev. WMI . D. 
CHURCH ORGANS os, | M. E. GATES PH D., LL.D » President Rutgers Col- 
ge New Brunswic ‘J. 
for every por OPA country. , We invite attention to iy ma ert Dr. i. J. ss A Pree’ t y 7a Normal School, 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to Of the latest and most beantiful designs, and all other Catal we . pene 
MUSIC COMMIT? ‘ OSEPH S. MILLER & BRO. Manufaci spate eammnm tat LE Manchester NH 
MU SIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, J ° s » Man cturers r= Rev. JOHN ke City inn. 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information and Salesroom : 1208 & 1210 Ridge Aven BURPEE’S SEEDS pre po Bee one Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- Factory ati & 1218 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Hl W. ATLEE BUERPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
LARS and spec ifications furnished on application. Send for Mustrated Catalogue and Price- Last. ogue, We ww. The congresationats, Bt Paul, Minn. diniting 
Se > at ‘ongre, oma ostor Bere: 
»cond-hand Organs for sale at low prices. SEEDS BAUDOMY in the GAKUEA. The — man All are pleased with my investments. Cir. 
AMAGICLANTERN Cann? one —oomrs estant St.Phils cular, with Pull Sy ey petereness. letter from 
HENRY GAUTSCHI ELECTRIC ENGINE: — Ti TEM old customers, and a New Ma le of Dakota, 2, gout 
DURHAMSYSTEM (screw | tree on application. Mentio pa ress 
mt wee MUSICAL BOK PLUMBING" tat PULLHAS: | .P. GA TE Senixevontt ons 
Manufacturers 4 Pampnk , free. DS U - HAM of s GRAND FORKS, Dakota 
FINEST QUALITY 1030 2 aatemnt or STEAM ENGINE Hou SE DRAINAGE Co., 231 I {2d St., New York. : - 
a etn ne Mal ONE RBEST ROOFI RNG IN THE WORLD, address In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
Philadeiphia. maths Cossiague c ; ; PENN ROOFING So. Second St., Phila., Pa. | anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
ah Renn mathe for Fr ow AnBA rr i ORG Phile HEN you wantanice a Fence or good Force | publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
deiphia, MACHO bas TekNS WANTED, Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, O. saw the advertisement in The S Sunday School imes, 
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HAVE MERCY UPON ME O GOD: 


MY SIN IS EVER 


SIZE OF DESIGNS, 30x44 INCHES. 


GOLDEN 
TEXT. 


BEFORE ME. 








WRITE TO ANY MEMBER OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE 


AND ASK HIS OPINION OF THE 


USEFULNESS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 





PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 





The EYE 
Is thee WINDOW 
OF the MIND. 


The indemétional 


sunday School Lessons 
ILLUSTRATED 


By the 


Colored Designs 


Make the 


BEST Lesson Help 


IN THE WORLD. 


HOSE who HAVE CHARGE 
of Sunday Schools, 
Those who TEACH Sunday 
Schools, 


Those who ATTEND Sunday 
Schools, 


Those who ARE FRIENDS of Sunday Schools, 


CAN OBTAIN A SAMPLE 
<> OF THE 


COLORED DESIGNS 


FREE, BY MAIL, 


By sending us their name and address and name 
of their schools. 


No Samples will be sent unless this Information is FULLY given. 





TL 








LOTHs - 


SnodgrasS§, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


Montagnac Overcoatings, 
Fine Worsted Coatings, 
Imported Trouserings. 





The Largest Stock in | in America at Retail. 
__ WRITE FOR R SAMPLES. 


= = New and Beautiful 
- y y Paintings 


Now being opened. 
Prices low and 
attractive. 
“Farragut in Mobile 
Bay,” 

By W. H. OvEeRENpD, 
London, willremain on view one week longer, ending 
Nov. 2. Remarque proofs, engraving from the paint- 

ing, just received, $30 each. 
CHOICE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FRAMES. 
TRANSPARENCIES, MIRRORS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


S16 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


~ SEND By FLUID 
FOR : BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & oe. + 1107 Market St., Phila. +. Pa. 


ATMORE’S "'KSE ms‘? 





DAVID.C. COOK'S HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ISTMA DS. afoe, imrorted 
at ai ENTERTAINMENTS. gn ing nang a “Beautiful Yan 
RIS <p ments a 


ecard for tc.; beoutital Chrtetmes Star card, 2c.; superfine em- 
bossed ‘ ‘Christmas Letter’ eard, 
tem 















&e., in quantities. 
Ls Revised -— enlarged ‘Kies for 1884. A 










ne Gf Say‘soucetwartnr in varigns pare te ED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
eae ¥} country, containing semethiag of interest 
7; <4 te every Be ees Fee cen upetet ond Ageatenn i thiee core slong 
e Ww 
a SS ee re Sore 


95 cents. 


» HOLIDAY BOOK MARKS. 
wee Se Vee eae | HRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

tured 73 Stevens & Sons, London, En- ALPHABETS—Solid letters a rag = Lo A 

gland. Highest mot oe oo and at. make suitable sentences, texts ~ 


Talrgy-oectonrds for or 108. eens earae 


Se mates eae et qnagts Geese po 4 aper Chains, 
ae FILLERS. tach ride, 36 long. Tet paper chains j 60 strips, aaterted, 
—. 4 srvamas Rack Sets ALSO, ' 


ei) A 9 er ENTERTAINMENT So. FETE ae rep. APERS, sno 


se hos so at 4kc PER YEAR FOR "QUARTERLIES, 
adelps 


1@e. ay choy mottees, 900. per . Beholars' Lesson Helps, ; Vee mate — 
Bew tune at 


dozen. treat, 10 feet, 
‘The. each ; meoes wane ol 18¢. te BAe. per year. 


Forty-coM ees, DAVID © COOK PUB, CO., 13 and 15 Washington St., Chicago. 


BIBLE CORRESPON DENCE SCHOOL. 













ractical ——< of mas and teacher train Surcmataliy tried by 5,300 members last year. 
Now — fied and enlarged meet the cane ~x- eve intelligent Sabbath-school worker in the 
United States and and write for circu 


See The = School Ti mee Orel circulars to 
ES A. WO N, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 
material word in the verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
tially bound. Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 
work. 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Gheateat Street, oe. 








> ontvtee oi or in ‘aalne inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 


publisher will refund to 








——— THE XMAS PAIL. 


GREATLY IMPROVED, made 
of fancy cardboard, four colors, 
printed in four neat ee d 
designs. Three sizes, holding ' 

$e, and 1 pound y candy. Price ‘$, 
$2.25, $2.75, and $3.25 per 100 by 
express. Sampleofsmallest size 
by mail, 10cts..or the threes 
2%cts. OUR XMAS BULLETIN 
contains a full Sf yg also a 
list Hy s' HRISTMAS MUSIC 
and CAR Ds, anda large line of 


HOLID AY BOOKS 


for Sunday-schools, at lewer prices than ever. Call 
and examine, or send for a Bulletin. Ready Nov. 15. 


NEW XMAS SERVICE. 


$1.50 per 100. Sample free. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


122 Nassau St., New York. 


KNABE 











KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Wruant and Durability 


WILLiam HNABE & 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. r12 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 


MARGE PROFITS 


S2O INVESTMENT required. New Process. 

grat athe ae eanly A ge ‘al method for making 
oc e teaveling outfit 

in chest, eer 20. le stoek with each outfit to 
ae en oc Tienes EN ow | RAKE $5 to $2G per —, 









rivate circu. 


Bac JW. MANNEER, "ocuesr=™ 
3 Printing Press °-." 


Printing! 
Card & label Press,33. Larger sizes, 35 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printed directions, Send 2 stamps for cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, ete., to 
the factory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


JUST OU Tesraitcrthserpe poet orgs 
gl i eprine ype » B1; outfit 


2; ; with ascript type 
as +. 88. ae Seanine —- s and catalc ue, 6c. 
Pa. 


ANS, 50 N. Hiath Bt., Phi 





THE PENN PUBLISHING co. 
Make purchases of all kinds of books for per- 
sons not able to visit the city for themselves. 


Correspondence invited. 


802 ChestnutSt., Philadelphia. Pa, 


~ ‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertusements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisementof a not in be inadvertently inser SBE ae Reprarra rs 
the subscribers any money that they lose thereby. Party ecod standing . ae 

















